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Library Association entitled “Let There Be Light.” (1) This study 

was inspired by the obviously unsatisfactory lighting condition in 
several libraries in which the author was interested, and the apparent in- 
tention on the part of the people guiding the destinies of those libraries 
to do nothing about it. The subject had attracted the author’s attention 
for several years and his conclusions were based on considerable study, 
innumerable discussions, and repeated observations of many installations 
in different institutions. As a result of wide distribution of reprints, there 
were many sympathetic and appreciative comments based upon ex- 
periences similar to those described. 

Although some improvements may be noted, many libraries remain 
unchanged. Now, however, examples of modern illumination are fre- 
quently encountered. It is a ten to one bet that any drug store, fruit store, 
or super-market at night will have a level of general background illumina- 
tion from two to five times as high as will be found in the nearest library. 
And no one is expected to read in a fruit store. Many business offices 
now have fluorescent lighting with levels of 35 to 50 foot candles, again 
two to five times the level usually found in a reading room. The modern 
street cars, now being introduced in Cleveland, provide 30 foot candles 
for reading. 

It is rare to find a library reading room which has 10 foot candles 
of light. That has been excused because there are table lamps. Table 
lamps produce adequate levels of illumination over a limited area; they 
produce marked contrasts in brightness, and give rise in many situations 


Tu YEARS ago a short article appeared in the Bulletin of the Medical 


*Read at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, May 28, 
1947, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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to glare. Twenty years ago table lamps were necessary because illumination 
for reading was obtainable in no other way. Library rooms designed for 
that period were large, very high rooms with dark oak ceilings and oak 
beams. Several chandeliers carrying many naked incandescent lamps 
furnished background light sufficient only to keep one from getting lost. 
It seems hopeless to attempt any satisfactory improvement in such condi- 
tions, short of completely rebuilding. 

Even the oldest buildings, however, have small study rooms or offices 
where experiments might be tried, experience gained, and conclusions 
drawn concerning ease of reading and onset of fatigue, employing modern 
apparatus to produce different types and levels of light. 

Whenever lighting is mentioned discussion, if not bitter argument, 
is certain to follow. Despite violent differences of opinion on many phases 
of illumination, certain facts are generally accepted. For instance, vision 
and even reading is possible under widely varying levels of illumination. 
Adequate illumination becomes progressively more important as the task 
is prolonged and as it increases in difficulty. Visual comfort depends not 
only upon the level of illumination, but is affected also by color and 
steadiness of the light, contrast, and glare, factors quite independent of 
the visual task under consideration. 

Let us consider some of these principles quantitatively and in detail. 
Levels of illumination are most deceptive, and few people are able to 
guess them accurately and then only after much experience. On a bright 
summer’s day in direct sunlight, it is not unusual to find 5,000 to 10,000 
foot candles. Most people can tolerate this without discomfort, a few 
will welcome the protection of sun glasses, and no one will be able 
to read comfortably. In the shade of a tree on a bright day, or in the open 
on a cloudy day, there may be from 300 to 1000 foot candles. On a May 
day at 11 A. M. with an overcast sky and a slight rain, 550 foot candles 
were noted by the author on his front steps. He has never seen less than 
300 foot candles in daytime. On an enclosed porch on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon there will be 100 to 300 foot candles. Daylight in the house may 
vary from 200 to 1 foot candle, depending upon the distance from a 
window. Moonlight is said to provide 0.01 to 0.02 foot candles. Reading 
is possible under all except the last of these circumstances. The practical 
limits or the ideal levels for reading efficiency are the points of con- 
troversy to be discussed later. 

The next problem to be discussed is that of table lamps or local light- 
ing. Years ago local lighting was really all that was available because of 
the limitations of lighting installations and the high cost of the electricity 
necessary. Unfortunately, many of our libraries continue to depend upon 
local lighting. Local lighting is still employed and is good practice where 
extremely high levels of illumination are desired. Operating room lamps 
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may deliver 1000 foot candles on the field of operation and 100 foot 
candles on the area around it. A dental spot lamp was found to deliver 
about 500 foot candles in the work area. Autopsy tables may have 100 
to 140 foot candles of light. For ordinary reading, however, local illumina- 
tion has serious disadvantages, which are intensified when the source is 
fixed in the middle of the table. The intensity of light decreases inversely 
with the square of the distance to the source. Therefore if the distance is 
doubled, the intensity is reduced to one-fourth; if it is trebled the in- 
tensity falls to one-ninth the level at unity. The intensity of light is also 
modified by the cosine emission law. The principles of this are simple. 
It is obvious that a reading surface intercepts the maximum account of 
light emanating from a point source when such a surface is perpendi- 
cular to a line from that source. As the reading surface is turned, the 
segment of light intercepted decreases, and finally becomes zero when the 
reading surface is parallel to a line from the light source. When the read- 
ing surface is at 30°, the cosine equals one-half the square root of 3, or 
0.85. The reduction in light is then about one seventh. When the angle is 
60°, the cosine is 0.5 so the light is reduced to one-half. The cosine emis- 
sion law applies not only to brilliance but also to apparent type size. As 
reading matter is tipped to avoid glare, readability is further reduced. 

Reading lamps in a library are usually fixed in the center of the table. 
If the reader sits opposite the lamp, in order to get the maximum of 
light, glare may make reading impossible without tipping the book. 
The other alternative is to move to the side and out of line of direct 
light, again at some loss of light intensity.. The higher the lamp off the 
table, the less is the effect of the cosine emission law. The higher the lamp 
off the table, the greater the power of the light source necessary to produce 
the same light. The higher the lamp off the table, the greater the danger 
of a direct, irritating, bright spot within the field of the reader’s vision. 
I won’t say table lamps are impossible, but they do have serious limitations. 

Reading lamps in the home can easily be arranged so light falls on the 
reading material over the reader’s shoulder, thus eliminating the difficulty 
of the cosine emission law. A reading lamp becomes practical under this 
condition so long as background lighting is adequate. It should, under 
all circumstances, be at least one tenth as great as the light on the work 
area to avoid distracting contrast. 

Another significant consideration is that of contrast and glare. This 
is dramatically illustrated by recalling the effect of the headlights of an 
oncoming automobile. At night they are blinding; in the daytime, where 
contrast is not so marked, they are scarcely visible. A naked 100-watt 
lamp is too bright for direct vision. It becomes tolerable when that same 
light is diffused over the area of an 8 inch frosted globe and the intensity 
of light per unit area, and therefore the contrast to the surrounding field, 
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is proportionately reduced. One advantage of fluorescent lamps is their 
large emission area and low unit intensity of light. They can be exposed 
in direct line of vision without producing too much irritation. Glare 
should be reduced as much as possible by avoiding shiny surfaces. This 
is done by employing rubbed finish on- furniture and flat paint on walls 
and ceilings. 

The ideal light is that reflected from the cloudless northern sky. This 
is simulated by complete indirect illumination. With this arrangement, 
light of low intensity emanates from an infinite number of points over the 
walls and ceilings. Thus, bright spots, shadows and glare are avoided and 
the cosine emission law becomes inoperative. To be practical, pure in- 
direct illumination requires very light colored walls and a ceiling with 
flat finish. The best that can be obtained is about 80 per cent reflection 
factor. With even the mildest color or decorative design, this falls to 60 
per cent or less. The walls with color or design not unfrequently have 
reflection factors of only 5 to 10 per cent. Complete indirect illumination 
involves high cost of electricity and high heat production, which may be 
disagreeable in summer. A practical compromise is semi-indirect illumi- 
nation. This utilizes the brightness of the walls and ceilings augmented 
by direct light, amounting to about 20 per cent of the total, from fixtures 
of large area and low intensity, so placed as to be high enough to be out of 
direct range of vision. 

The introduction of fluorescent lighting has already revolutionized 
illumination. The fluorescent lamp has a large area ‘and low unit brilliance. 
By use of ground glass fixtures or various types of louvres, brilliance is 
further reduced at practically no sacrifice of efficiency. The cost in electric- 
ity is low. Lamp life is long. Equivalent levels of illumination by fluo- 
rescent lights cost only 40 per cent as much as by indirect illumination 
using incandescent lamps. Heat production is practically nil. 

A report made to the Council on Industrial Health by a Joint Com- 
mittee on Industrial Ophthalmology of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1945 stated that light from fluorescent lamps resembled day- 
light more closely than that from incandescent lamps, a desirable fea- 
ture. The committee stated that fluorescent lighting was not harmful to 
vision, and should not produce eye strain if properly installed and used. 

Improvement in illumination will lessen the burden of the reading 
task. This will not be readily apparent on easy and familiar material in 
short sessions. With a standard reading task the characteristics of which 
have been proved by repeated observation, Lukeish and Moss demon- 
strated that increased levels of lighting will compensate, within limits, 
for mild refractory errors of the eye, for difficult material such’as seen 
with poor paper, poor and indistinct printing, unfamiliar type such as 
Old English or Gothic, small type, or foreign and unfamiliar language. 
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In carefully controlled experiments in primary schools, significantly 
better scholastic achievement was noted in well lighted school rooms 
compared to poorly lighted ones. 

What is ideal illumination for reading? Nobody knows. What is 
recommended? There is no uniform opinion. Speaking of the visual 
task, Lukiesh and Moss have made the following recommendations: 


100 foot candles or more—For very severe and prolonged tasks, such as 
fine needlework, fine engraving, fine pen-work, fine assembly, sewing 
on dark goods and discrimination of fine details of low contrast, as in 
inspection. 

50 to 100 foot candles—For severe and prolonged tasks, such as proof- 
reading, drafting, difficult reading, watch-repairing, fine machine work, 
average sewing and other needle work. 

20 to 50 foot candles—For moderately critical and prolonged tasks, such 
as clerical work, ordinary reading, common bench-work, and average 
sewing and other needle work on light goods. 

10 to 20 foot candles—For moderate and prolonged tasks of office and 
factory and, when not prolonged, ordinary reading, and sewing on light 
goods. 

5 to 10 foot candles—For visually controlled work in which seeing is im- 
portant, but more or less interrupted or casual, and does not involve 
discrimination of fine details or low contrasts. 

0 to 5 foot candles—The danger zone for severe visual tasks, and for 
quick and certain seeing. Satisfactory for perceiving larger objects and 
for casual seeing. 


Tinker, who objects that most recommendations for lighting levels 
are made without experimental or physiological justification by power 
companies interested in selling electricity, and who has criticized 
Lukiesh’s experimental methods and conclusions, states that levels should 
probably be 15 to 20 foot candles for reading newspapers. Tinker’s own 
experiments were done on reading sessions of less than 2 minutes dura- 
tion. His objections, therefore, of lighting levels for prolonged tasks 
recommended by Lukiesh and his associates are not convincing. 

The author does not know what is perfect illumination. The lighting 
provided in any institution will depend upon many factors among which 
will be the very irnportant one of personal preference. It is obvious that 
illumination is improving very rapidly. Many drug stores, fruit stores 
and candy stores have 50 foot candles of general illumination. The author 
found and measured 50 foot candles in the ticket windows and at the 
counter of the Western Union Telegraph Company at Grand Central 
Station in New York. The Cleveland Public Library would like to pro- 
vide 50 foot candles. The State Department of Education requires 30 
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foot candles of indirect light before it will give financial aid to sight saving 
classes. Modern drafting rooms provide 50 to 100 foot candles. Many 
modern offices are equipped with 35 to 50 foot candles. Factory managers 
find a reduced accident rate and increased production under adequate 
lighting. ° 

The following quotation of a communication from a large university 
library, received in response to the early study two years ago, illustrates 
how styles change. It says “You might be interested in knowing that our 
library building is proceeding on the unit plan. When the first unit was 
complete, we asked an intensity of 10 foot candles in the main reading 
room. That was on the advice of the head of the Physics Department 
who was especially interested in lighting. 

“When the second unit was completed, we asked for 25 foot candles 
in the Science reading room, and the minimum of 20 foot candles in 
other parts of the building designed for general reading. On this occasion 
we took the advice not only of the head of the Physics Department, who 
had meanwhile altered his views, but the advice of a leading illuminating 
engineer. We are now prepared to ask for 50 foot candles.” 

In Science of September 13, 1946 a description of the Naval Ordinance 
Laboratory being built outside Washington states “Lighting will be 
fluorescent with an intensity of 35 foot candles.” 

As librarians we may expect that some member of our clientele at one 
time or another will have occasion to read an article in German or 
French, with which he does not have complete mastery. He may want to 
study an old or discolored book or a fading manuscript, a book with 
fine print or poorly discernible type. He may have a refractive error not 
completely corrected with glasses. He may be tired out from strenuous 
house practice or prolonged study. He may be an elderly gentleman 
with slowly fading vision. Each of the above impediments to easy reading 
and clear comprehension may be mildly relieved by better than average 
seeing conditions. I think we might well consider improving illumination 
to make the library more attractive, and thus encourage people to come 
in. The stores are doing this very thing. 

All types of incandescent bulbs and fluorescent tubes darken with age 
and use. All lighting fixtures lose their brilliance due to dust and surface 
corrosion, all reflecting surfaces become duller with age. For these rea- 
sons original installations must provide initially 25 to 35 per cent more 
light than minimum requirements to insure continued performance at 
desired levels. When all factors are considered I am amazed at the as- 
surance with which critical levels, or minimum standards, or recom- 
mendations of ten years ago are still condoned. 

The public is becoming accustomed to good illumination. The public 
will expect it or even demand it in libraries. Libraries are entitled to as 
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high ideals, as high a standard of living, as high levels of comfort and 
efficiency as a chain store, ticket office, or a street car. It is the duty of 
library administrators to face this problem and solve it properly. 
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Discussion of Dr. Stecher’s Paper 


Miss Marjorie Henderson: 1 would like to ask one question. What 
about the flickering of your lighting? There have been some complaints 
to me on that question. 

Dr. Stecher: There is always a distinct flicker in the light which comes 
from one fluorescent tube. In modern apparatus, multiple tubes are so 
arranged that their dark phases are staggered. Thus the period of darkness 
of one tube is covered by the period of brightness of the other tubes and 
flicker becomes almost imperceptible. Even under the worst arrange- 
ment flicker was never apparent except in moving objects. Flicker need 
no longer be a cause of complaint. 

Miss Bernice L. Dunten: 1 should like to ask your advice on the 
selection of blue light, or daylight, and to know if there is any physio- 
logical reaction to these colors. 

Dr. Stecher: It is true that the color of fluorescent lighting does differ 
from that of incandescent lamps. You must admit that the color of in- 
candescent lighting is much different from that of daylight. We have 
become accustomed to the yellowness of incandescent lights by experience. 

To answer your question directly I would say that the choice of color 
depends upon personal taste. Several colors are already available. I must 
say that I do not like any of them as well as I like incandescent light, so 
far as’ color is concerned. I believe, that with added experience we will 
become accustomed to fluorescent lighting and we will like it better. 

I have asked different people who were working under fluorescent 
lighting how they liked it. Men working in the ticket windows of Grand 
Central Station in New York, a woman in a shoe store on Fifth Ave. 
in New York, and clerks in a jewelry store on Euclid Ave in Cleveland, 
all working under 50 foot candles of flourescent lighting thought it was 
very good. 

It is possible to combine fluorescent lighting with incandescent light- 
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ing or use fluorescent lighting on walls with a yellow cast. Thus the 
whiteness is greatly relieved and this objectionable feature is eliminated. 

Miss Marshall: There has been some report that fluorescent lighting 
in reading rooms is noisy. Is that poor mechanism, or is it something 
that can be corrected ? 

Dr. Stecher: \t is true but this is accentuated by imperfect or poorly 
maintained apparatus. It was very objectionable in the early installations 
but I believe this trouble has been almost entirely corrected. 

Miss Dondale: Albany Medical College installed fluorescent light- 
ing in the library and we have 4o foot candles. We were bothered by 
the sound at first, but they changed the ballasts, and it is now silent. 
The white light is very satisfactory. : 

Miss Virginia Donley: 1 have heard in my library that the combina- 
tion of incandescent with fluorescent lights causes eye-strain. I wonder 
if you have had that experience. 

Dr. Stecher: 1 can not understand why the mere combination of 
white and yellow light of itself produces eye-strain. I feel confident that 
the eye-strain arising from your installation is due to naked light, contrast, 
or glare rather than to a mixture of colors. 

Mr. Wesley Draper: How bright would it have to be to cause eye- 
strain? Would that be possible i in your illumination? 

Dr. Stecher: This is a question I can not answer. I don’t believe it can 
be answered from the standpoint of pure brightness alone. 

The men at Nela Park have experimented with every imaginable 
type of installation. Two years ago I saw there an office equipped with 
100 foot candles of fluorescent lighting. At that time one of my com- 
panions remarked that this was too bright for him. Such intense _illumi- 
nation has to be handled carefully. All lights were out of line of direct 
vision. The walls were a fairly deep shade of green. I did not think there 
would be eye-strain. 

With very high levels of illumination, another factor must be con- 
sidered; the factor of radiant heat. It isn’t because the tubes themselves 
are hot but because of infra-red radiation. The heating effect may be 
uncomfortably apparent with intensity levels over 100 foot candJes. A 
week ago I saw an office there which could be lighted at 50, 100 or 150 
foot candles. The man who worked in this office said he did not like 150 
foot candles because the heat was apparent, he began to sweat and he got 
sun burned. 

The installations at Nela Park are as nearly perfect as they can be 
made. The engineers there are trying to make them work. The charge 
has been made that they are trying to sell excessive levels of illumination. 
Of course they are trying to find out which arrangement is best and 
demonstrate it to us. 
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There have been a lot of experiments with poorly designed installa- 
tions. People remember such poor installations, they remember the flicker, 
the noise, the peculiar color and other objectionable features not realizing 
that many of them can now be avoided. 

If properly installed there is no reason for eye-strain. That was the 
opinion of the Committee of the American Medical Association which 
reported in August of 1945. I agree with it. 

Miss Lise Kurzmann: 1 would like to know what color Dr. Stecher 
would recommend for the most satisfactory reflection of light from ceil- 
ing and walls. 

Dr. Stecher: That is like asking what type of hat a lady should wear. 
It is largely a matter of taste. Since so many people object to the whiteness 
of the light, I think a little touch of cream or yellow in the ceiling might 
help. Co-operation between the interior decorator, the architect and an 
engineer will go a long way toward eliminating the objectionable fea- 
tures. The amazing thing is that so few people are willing to try any- 
thing new, or to fuss with anything new to make it work. 

Dr. M. Pierce Rucker: \s there any combination of colors for efficient 
reading that will not attract insects and gnats that come in the night? 

Dr. Stecher: 1 don’t know. I have seen special light used as insect re- 
pellents on outdoor porches. I think they are predominately yellow. I 
think that much yellow would be very unpleasant for reading or play- 
ing cards. 





A Century of American Medicine” 


By Morais Fisusein, M. D., Editor 
Journal of the American Medical Association 


rk. Presipent, and I will say Ladies, and ignore the few masculine 

faces [laughter] that I see before me: As I look at this very 

beautiful audience, I am reminded of a little statement that I 
came across the other day. Someone said to a man, “Is your wife as good- 
looking as she used to be?”, and he said, “Yes, but it takes her longer.” 
{Laughter and applause] 

I usually try that one out as a little test. | Laughter] I calculate the 
time of the response from the audience, and if they are still sober enough 
to gather that one, I proceed from that point. 

I am supposed to talk here this evening on “A Century of American 
Medicine.” That, of course, lends itself to a very erudite and profound 
discussion which I do not plan to undertake. I chose the subject as Bill 
Nye chose his subject one time. Someone wrote to him and asked him 
to suggest a number of subjects; he suggested seven. He said, “Choose 
any one. You will get the same speech.” ,[ Laughter] That is a terrible 
story to tell to an indexer |laughter| because, subjects are, to an indexer, 
matters of great concern. Bill Nye said of another subject he had 
selected, “My subject is like a Mother Hubbard dress. It covers everything 
and still reveals all the important points.” { Laughter | 

I do want to go back suddenly to 1847, and to try to picture what 
American literature was like when the American Medical Association 
was founded. I want you to realize how small was the medical literature 
of our country at that time. 

I hope all of you will have opportunity sometime to read the report 
issued by Oliver Wendell Holmes on the medical literature of the United 
States; he pointed out that we had no medical literature in the United 
States and nothing much resembling a library. No doubt all of you have 
known the story of the building of the Army Medical Library and the 
work of John Shaw Billings and Fletcher and Garrison. The growth 
of library science, and particularly medical library science, in the United 

“Presented at the Banquet of the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, May 27, 1947. 
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States has closely paralleled the growth of American medicine and of 
the American Medical Association. It is not flattery to say that much of 
the great growth of American medicine and its distinction depends on 
the fact that we did have this great library, the Army Medical Library, 
around which to center our medical advancement and that we did 
recognize early in our construction of hospitals and medical schools the 
fact that an institution of education must be built around a library. 

It is customary to say that the modern hospital is built around the 
department of pathology; it is equally true that the modern hospital and 
the modern medical school must be built around the library; that the 
library is the very center of our advancement in medicine. [ Applause | 

As the American Medical Association grew here in the United 
States, it is possible to perceive the formation of a pattern by which it 
grew. It was formed in 1847 with the concept that it was primarily to 
advance and to standardize medical education. Not long after the forma- 
tion of the American Medical Association, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges was formed. Both agencies attempted at that time 
to raise the standard of medical education but without much success. 
In 1902 there were 165 medical colleges in the United States. When I 
came to Chicago in 1906, there were 32 medical colleges in the state of 
Illinois. The student had quite a choice. He could go to one school that 
met only two nights a week. It always assembled at night because, I 
suppose, that was the time the students went out looking for dissecting 
material. [ Laughter | 

Medical education in this country, even as late as 1906, was extremely 
primitive. There were many schools which were still teaching medicine, 
primarily with a lecture given to two or three or four hundred students 
in an amphitheater. The pattern that developed in the period between 
1883 and 1901 made possible the great progress that has taken place in 
American medicine since 1901. 

In those days the American Medical Association, when confronted 
with a difficult objective, would form a committee to study that objective. 
A committee generally consists of five men, one of whom works, ands 
the other four pat him on the back. The American Medical Association 
committees were sometimes of that order. On each committee, however, 
there was usually one distinguished individual who had within him the 
elements of leadership, and who set the course for the committee. 

Among the great names of that day are those of such men as George 
H. Simmons, and C. A. L. Reed, and Frank Billings, and many another 
who took a great part in charting the course of American medicine. 

Many of you will remember the work of Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
as the first chairman of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. 
Obviously, the Medical Library Association owes a great debt to that 
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first group who formed the first Committee on Medical Education, and 
later the first Council on Medical Education. At that early date they also 
recognized the significance of the library as an integral portion of all 
medical educational effort. 

The Council on Medical Education, coming into the field to stand- 
ardize medical education, set up what might be called a model curri- 
culum. A curriculum is something that you never let alone. It would 
be silly to think that the curriculum is permanent. It is constantly 
changing. We still change our curriculums faster than you change the 
height of a dress from the floor. 

After having set up the standards in the field of medical education, 
we began publishing not only descriptions of the medical schools and 
their methods of functioning, but the results achieved by the graduates 
of these medical schools before the various state licensing boards. 

The creation of standards and insistence upon those standards makes 
progress. All of the great progress that has been made in the field of 
medical education, pharmacy, and chemistry, and many of the other 
fields which have advanced so greatly in our country has been made 
primarily by the establishment of a committee which investigated the 
subject, the gradual evolution of such a committee into a council or 
board for the establishment of standards, and then, finally—and this of 
course is a point which should interest you particularly as librarians— 
it is the constant publication, year after year, and the regular recording 
of the progress made, that brings about the stimulus to further progress, 
that causes the dropping off of the weaker institutions, and gradual 
advancement. 

It took a good deal of courage in those days to publish the facts. 
The first two libel suits that were filed against the American Medical 
Association were filed in that period between 1900 and 1905. In fact, 
the first libel suits filed against the American Medical Association were 
filed by two medical colleges; not by patent medicine firms or quacks, 
but by two medical colleges which felt they had been libeled simply 
by publishing the facts concerning them in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. One was the Jenner Medical College of Chicago 
and the other was the National Medical College of Chicago. If you 
will look back at those descriptions, you can see that even if it was the 
truth, it was libelous. [ Laughter ] 

The 165 medical colleges of 1905 have now dropped to 77 Class A 
medical colleges in the United States. While I am frank to admit that 
between the best of the Class A, and the worst of the Class A today, 
is probably a greater difference than the worst of the Class A and the 
worst of the Class C in 1905, there still has been a tremendous advance- 
ment iri medical education. 
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I am not classifying anybody here as to his college. [Laughter] I 
don’t want anybody to ask me which is the best of the Class A’ and the 
worst of the Class A, because it would just be my personal opinion. 
In fact, we all have our personal opinion about libraries and the way they 
function. 

Anyone who is trying to raise standards in any field is likely to run 
into opposition. After we began our work: with the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, we had to turn our attention, naturally, to 
many other phases of medical life. Among the earliest of these phases 
was the cleaning of the Pharmacopoeia. The Pharmacopoeia began 
even before the American Medical Association. The Pharnaacopoeia, until 
recently, was a list of standards of drugs, based on the drugs most used 
by the medical profession. You might think that the drugs most used 
by the medical profession would be the best and most capable of accom- 
plishing results. Unfortunately that was not the case. Materia medica and 
the Pharmacopoeia had not advanced as a science but empirically. The 
Pharmacopoeia of an early day required attention. Those were the days 
when we talked about putting sand in sugar, and wood in nutmegs, and 
adulteration. It was important to make sure that drugs were pure and 
of reasonably high standards. The American Medical Association began 
early to turn its attention to the Pharmacopoeia. Many of you, the older 
ones like myself, can remember when a doctor called to see a patient, 
would inquire carefully, symptom by symptom, for everything that the 
patient had, and then put something in the prescription to hit every 
symptom. That was “shotgun therapy.” In addition, it became neces- 
sary to see that these various ingredients were well bound in a vehicle. 
It was customary to use 40 per cent alcohol for the vehicle. Then the 
patient, taking two tablespoonsful, felt better regardless. 

We began to clean the advertising pages of the medical periodicals 
early. In those days, practically all medical periodicals in this country 
were supported by their advertising.. The advertising was not too carefully 
scrutinized. The movement for cleaning the advertising pages of American 
medical periodicals began in Philadelphia. The issue was brought to 
the American Medical Association and was fought rather. bitterly at 
first by many of the powers that existed in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Eventually they took the leadership. They then proceeded to 
clean medical periodicals, so far as their advertising was concerned. It 
is important to realize that the medical profession at that early date was 
greatly aided from outside. Every great campaign that has been de- 
veloped by American medicine for the good of the public had to have 
assistance from the public itself or it could not have been successful. 

The campaign for the improvement of medical education could 
probably not have been successful without the aid of the Carnegie Foun- 
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dation and the interest of Abraham Flexner, who traveled with Dr. 
Nathan P. Colwell, of the Council on Medical Education, throughout 
the United States, and then gave publicity to the results that had first 
been developed through medicine itself. It has always been the pride 
of medicine that it cleans its own house. It does not wait for the public 
to ‘point out its defects or its faults. When it came to cleaning pharmacy 
and food industries in the United States, medicine was greatly stimulated 
from without by the publication of several important books. One was 
“The Great American Fraud” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, published 
at first serially in Colliers’ Weekly. It had the aid of Edward Bok in the 
Ladies’ Home .Journal, as a courageous editor. In addition, Upton Sin- 
clair, in the early days, wrote a work called “The Jungle.” Those two 
books, “The Great American Fraud” and “The Jungle,” set the pace 
for cleaning the food industries and the pharmaceutical industries in 
the United States. As a result we had the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. 

Coincidental with that, the American Medical Association turned 
its attention to the most flagrant violators of everything that was decent 
and the violators of everything that was scientific in the field of drugs. 
As a result we got our first great libel suit about a patent medicine called 
the Wine of Cardui. It was filed in 1914, and represented in its time one 
of the most magnificent libel suits that had ever been tried in this country. 
Parenthetically, I may say that the Journal of the American Medical 
Association and its editor at various times have been sued for a total of 
thirty-five million dollars in libel suits. We have never settled a suit. 
The only suit we ever lost was one cent in damages to Wine of Cardui. 

Many of you will remember that the Wine of Cardui was a con- 
coction of alcohol with viburnum and something called carduus bene- 
dictus. It was widely acclaimed for its ability to tighten relaxed liga- 
ments, thereby raising fallen organs. I believe the American Medical 
Association won its case by the testimony of John Clarence Webster, 
the eminent gynecologist of Chicago, who said you could no more 
tighten a relaxed ligament with Wine of Cardui than you could restore 
elasticity to a pair of old garters by soaking them in a quart of Old 
Taylor. [Laughter] We have had many other similar suits, and invari- 
ably with a considerable amount of success. We came finally to the Pure 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Acts, in 1938, by which probably we here 
in the United States have developed the best social controls over these 
evils that prevail in any nation in the world. In the development of 
these controls unquestionably the medical profession has had leadership. 

Gradually the Councils on Pharmacy and Chemistry, on Food and 
Nutrition, and on Physical Medicine, developed from committees. They 
exist primarily for the establishment of standards, for the promulgation 
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of those standards to all the medical profession, and through them to 
the people. 

Having conquered those fields and cleaned out a good many foul 
stables, we moved on; for there were constantly new fields to conquer. 
We have had, from the very first, principles of ethics in medicine. The 
principles of ethics of the American Medical Association were developed 
by an Englishman named Percival in 1803, who wrote the principles for 
the Manchester Infirmary. When the American Medical Association was 
established in 1847, one of its first conceptions was the creation of prin- 
ciples of ethics. The New York State Medical Society and the New 
Jersey State Medical Society had already built themselves principles of 
ethics based upon the Percival work. The first editor of the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, Isaac Hays, was made chairman of a 
committee to draw up a series of principles of ethics and built them on 
the original Percival Code. 

From time to time the Principles of Ethics have been modified, 
rewritten, redeveloped, in order to meet more modern conditions. The 
profession of medicine has always been guided by a series of codified 
ethical principles. Thus it differs from many other professions in the 
United States which have no national organization, no standard of 
education, no principles of any kind te guide them as to their conduct, 
no mechanism for enforcing the observation of such principles among 
their membership. It might even be suggested for medical librarianship 
that you proceed from the first step—the formation of a functioning 
organization—to the next step. That is the establishment of a certain 
minimum standard of qualification; then to standardize the educational 
courses; and after that, to develop techniques for determining who is 
qualified and who is not qualified. I have no doubt that, with the large 
audience that I see here and the many different interests that you represent, 
you are moving toward these higher goals. 

Again it is the pride of medicine that it has developed its ethical 
principles, that it is guided by them, and that they serve without having 
any police system for enforcing its ethical principles. [Applause] The 
body that determines these principles is, of course, the Judicial Council 
of the American Medical Association. 

As we came into more modern times, we found other fields which 
demanded the same type of study that had been made in relation to the 
Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry and the other groups that I have 
mentioned. | 

Many people have already forgotten a council that once existed in 
American Medical Association, known as the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction. I think it was Benjamin Rush in this country who 
wrote the first series of articles urging education of the public by the 
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medical profession, and some attempt to get away from the mysticism 
with which medicine concealed its knowledge in those early days. Per- 
haps it was because the knowledge was so little that they found it desir- 
able to conceal it from the public; in any event, Benjamin Rush urged” 
education of the public. He lectured to the public, but without much 
success. After that, from time to time, others urged health education. 
In the 1860’s a lecture for the public was arranged at each meeting of 
the American Medical Association. Among the earliest of the universities 
to recognize the desirability of health education of the public was Har- 
vard University. Today they have among the best of the series of such 
lectures. 

When the Council on Health and Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association was formed, it turned its attention early to the 
study of cancer and to a study of the health of women. They brought 
out some interesting reports which have never been sufficiently well 
circulated. Among other projects they established a lecture bureau with 
about 400 physicians who were appointed to travel throughout the 
country and lecture to the public about health. The effort was discon- 
tinued just before World War I. It ended probably in connection with the 
fact that the entire medical profession of the United States about 1916 
began to turn its attention to preparedness for World War I. Many of 
these important committees and bodies simply lapsed into what Grover 
Cleveland called “innocuous desuetude.” 

At about that same time there was an effort to create a magazine 
on health for the public that also lapsed with the coming of World War 
I. The medical profession had then, as well as more recently, volunteered 
in tremendous numbers for service in the war. It is interesting to trace 
the proceedings and see how well they were on their way to accomp- 
lishing many fine objectives and how definitely the war cut those move- 
ments off; many of them actually died “aborning.” It was well after the 
end of World War I before some of them again came to light. 

In 1912 and 1913 Lloyd George in England introduced the National 
Health Insurance Act. At about that time, leaders in American medicine 
practically committed the American medical profession to undertaking a 
similar effort. Committees were appointed. One of them included Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow, who was at that time employed by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation to study health insurance abroad. Dr. Rubinow 
went abroad, came back, and wrote nine or ten pamphlets favoring 
compulsory sickness insurance, which the American Medical Associa- 
tion published and circulated. With the coming of the war, that move- 
ment changed its entire trend. 

I mention this particularly because I know that last year your speaker, 
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Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, spoke feelingly in behalf of the opposite side to 
that which most of us favor. 

Right after the great depression in 1929, there was born in the United 
States the movément for social security. The chief proponent for security 
for the aged was a physician named Dr. Francis Townsend, the inventor 
of the Townsend Plan. In his desire to frown on the Townsend Plan 
and to encourage the system of insurance for the aged, which we now 
have in our country as part of the social security system, President 
Roosevelt spoke feelingly about persons whom he called “economic 
charlatans.” He had in mind Francis Townsend. 

I need not tell an audience of librarians, who I take it occasionally 
read, [laughter] the vast literature that has grown up in this field. The 
political history of that movement is recounted in the history of the 
American Medical Association. The subject is quite fascinating if you 
study-all of its various ramifications, the different attitudes that were 
taken, and what motivated those attitudes. 

I was particularly interested in collecting a series of letters, a great 
deal of information, and some conversations that took place back in 
that early period involving Harvey Cushing, Frances Perkins, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and the headquarters of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. That was an involved and interesting correspondence. Some of 
it is in Dr. Fulton’s book about Cushing. Some is in Frances Perkins’ 
book about Roosevelt. And some is in Cushing’s book. 

I would assign much of the credit for stopping compulsory sickness 
as a part of the social security program of the United States to Harvey 
Cushing. It was his leadership, it was his direct contact with President 
Roosevelt, it was the correspondence and the conversation he had with 
him that stopped that particular movement at that time. That was the 
one time in the history of the development of the social insurance move- 
ment in this country, I believe, when the groups that were endeavoring 
to include medicine in the social insurance system might have been able 
to get it enacted in the law. 

Now we come to the more modern period. At various times this 
subject has been given much consideration. I refer to the former Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care and the reports that it published, 
and to the fact that the American Medical Association from 1928 up to 
1932 bitterly opposed the compulsory sickness insurance movement, and 
was opposed, as well, to voluntary insurance as then offered in the 
United States. Many people say the American Medical Association op- 
posed voluntary insurance and now has gradually moved to the point 
where they are encouraging voluntary insurance. Hospitalization in- 
surance, as first proposed over twenty-five years ago, was entirely different 
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from the hospitalization insurance now being promoted by the Blue 
Cross Plans in the United States. Sickness insurance, as first proposed, 
over twenty-five years ago, is entirely different from sickness insurance 
as now being proposed in the United States. There has been the gradual 
evolution of techniques suitable to the type of government that we have 
in the United States, and this has brought the medical profession around 
to the point of view where they are promoting rather than opposing this 
type of insurance. 

Interestingly enough, we have also had a gradual change in the types 
of legislation that have been offered, beginning in the first sickness in- 
surance bill offered by the American League for Social Security, headed 
by Abraham Epstein, back in 1910, and introduced at that time as the 
Capper Bill, evolving into what has become known as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, and the latest piece of legislation along that line, 
Senate Bill 120, which is known as the Wagner-Taylor-Pepper-McGrath 
and Dingell Bill. A number of New Deal senators have attached them- 
selves to the movement. 

I pointed out a definite pattern or technique of action by the American 
Medical Association. First, a committee to study the question, and, having 
studied the question, the eventual creation of 4 council reporting directly 
to the House of Delegates of the Association—in this instance, the council 
known as the Council on Medical Service. 

Think of that list of councils that have developed in the history of 
the organization. This is the pattern of development by which the 
American Medical Association has brought about continued progress 
and raising of standards in all of these fields: the Council on Medical 
Education, the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, the Council on 
Physical Medicine, still earlier the Council on Health and Public Instruc- 
tion, which eventually moved into the publication “Hygeia.” Then 
there is the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Medical Legislation, and also 
the Bureau of Health Education, and more recently the Council on Indus- 
trial Health. Industrial medicine has risen to great importance in the 
United States; it has now become necessary to create a Council for 
raising the standards of industrial medical practice and investigating in- 
dustrial problems. More recently the Council on Medical Service, con- 
cerned primarily with studying the economics of medicine, devised 
techniques for extending medical care more widely to all of the people. 
And all of this has been done within the framework of our present 
system of government, without an idea of bringing about a revolution 
in government in order to accomplish an objective which, if achieved 
with the loss of democracy, might be worse than not having achieved it 
at all. 

After we consider these efforts of a political, economic and social 
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character in the work of the organization, we come back inevitably to 
the advances made by the Association in medical publication. I suppose 
there are many, at least the medical librarian group, who would say 
that medical publication has been the most successful effort of the 
Association. The leadership in printing periodicals, supported by sound 
medical advertising, not fraudulent medical advertising, with immense 
circulation, and advancing the specialties with which the special periodi- 
cals are associated, has been significant. As each specialty sought an organ 
for advancing its research and its efforts, the American Medical Associa- 
tion created a scientific periodical for that purpose. As a result it built 
this group of periodicals, including the journal “Hygeia” for the public. 

In the meeting today of the Honorary Consultants of the Army Medi- 
cal Library—a handsome title which imposes considerable obligation 
but little honorarium—we were primarily concerned with the indexing 
of the world’s medical literature. It is a subject to which we have given 
a great deal of attention—at least I have given a great deal of attention 
to it as far back as 1913. Many of you no doubt know, that it is still an 
unsolved problem. Perhaps we have advanced farther in the United 
States than has been done anywhere else in the world in relationship 
to the problem of maintaining an up-to-date, comprehensive index of the 
medical literature of the world, indexed by subjects and authors in a 
single alphabet. This is the style of the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus. We have not accomplished the objective. I consider it personally 
among the most important of all of the objectives of the medical profes- 
sion now, and will so hold it for the future until it shall have been ac- 
complished. [ Applause | 

Many of you no doubt know the history of the original Index Medicus 
and the Quarterly Cumulative Index. The combination was affected 
with a great deal of travail. Many of you do not know the suffering and 
travail we now undergo trying to convince a union of printers that it 
is important to publish a publication of this kind and to get it out on 
time. | Applause | 

It seems to me the height of folly that there should be still continued, 
at an immense cost in labor and at an immense cost in paper and time 
and manufacture, at the same time in this country, an index catalog as 
comprehensive as the Index Catalog of the Army Medical Library, and 
then a current index of thé type of the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus. 

We talked today about the possibility of the creation of a monthly 
publication, indexing in a single subject-author index, all of the im- 
portant medical literature of the world, cumulated annually, and then 
cumulated at five-years periods thereafter. Such a publication is, I feel, 
the objective to be sought now and in the near future for indexing. 


. 
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I am equally convinced—and I hope you will not consider this as 
promotion of the American Medical Association—from my survey of the 
literature of the world in general and of the assets available, that the 
objective can not be accomplished without the complete support, financial 
and otherwise, of the American Medical Association and the Army 
Medical Library. It will not be accomplished by one of these agencies 
without the other. 

The Army Medical Library will not have the facilities nor the funds 
to carry out the activity. Anyone who has ever tried to convince a Con- 
gressman about the importance of medical literature will know how 
difficult that is to do. 

It is important that the techniques that have been developed be 
applied in a joint effort. It is not desirable that there be two separate 
collections and two different places to do the job. 

This afternoon at the meeting of the Honorary Consultants of the 
Army Medical Library it was determined that we should work toward 
that end. In working toward it, I think we are going to need the help 
of all the medical librarians of the country who have an interest in this 
work. There have been many efforts to correct misapprehensions that 
existed in the past regarding what each of these indexes to medical litera- 
ture really means. Few know what the Index Catalog actually contains. 
Few really know what the original Index Medicus really covered or 
how it was created. I was telling, this afternoon, of a visit made to the 
Army Medical Library some years ago, before we combined the Quar- 
terly Index with the Index Medicus. 1 found Dr. Fielding Garrison 
with a large stack of periodicals before him, much too large a stack 
with his vision failing and all the difficulties under which he worked, 
trying to mark subject headings in these periodicals. I have seen him 
look at the periodical, look at all the headings and toss it aside; look at the 
next one and toss it aside; look at the next one and index two articles 
of fifteen in the periodical. 

There never was a complete index to medical periodicals and no doubt 
there never should be. There is too much that is useless in all that is 
published to endeavor to index it all permanently. On the other hand, 
there is far too much now missed by all the indexes available. The situa- 
tion involves the creation of an entirely new organization charged 
with the collection and selection of what is proper for such an index. 
The burden cannot be placed upon any single individual or any isolated 
small group. There must be systematic, well conducted organization for 
doing the entire job. We are pointing toward what I think will be one of 
the greatest achievements of all time, an achievement that will place the 
fields of medical bibliography and medical librarianship with the other 
accomplishments I have mentioned. I think when the next 100 years 
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have passed, the people of that day, looking back at the accomplish- 
ments of American medicine in the second 100 years, are likely to say 
at that time, that undoubtedly one of the greatest and most important of 
all the efforts undertaken by the medical profession of the United States 
was the successful creation of a comprehensive cumulative, up-to-date 
index of the medical literature of the world. [ Applause | 


Notice 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LIBRARY EDITION OF EXCERPTA MEDICA 


Following the Paris conference under UNESCO, October 3-5, 1947, Excerpta 
Medica’s delegation held several conferences with members of the Committee of the 
Medical Library Association.! As a consequence, Excerpta Medica is glad to make the 
following statement: 

Excerpta Medica is reorganizing itself as a foundation (Dutch: “Stichting”) 
under the Dutch law governing non-profit organizations. It will be administered by 
a board of trustees consisting of professors at the University of Amsterdam and other 
universities of the Netherlands. This reorganization will take some time, but it will 
be accomplished within a year. 

In order to meet the long felt requirements of medical librarians, Excerpta 
Medica is considering issuing a master library edition including all 15 sections with 
a single consolidated index, similar to that of Biological Abstracts. Individual sec- 
tions will continue to be issued separately. Because of many technical difficulties to 
be overcome, the master library edition could not appear before 1949 at best. On a 
non-profit basis, the price of subscriptions bears a direct relation to the number of 
subscriptions placed. After a careful study of production costs, Excerpta Medica 
makes the following offer to all libraries in the U. S. and Canada: 

Libraries may obtain complete sets of the 15 sections for 1948 (which will in- 
clude at least 18,000 pages and approximately 150,000 abstracts), for which the list 
price is $342.50, at these rates: 


At $250.—if 200 subscriptions are placed; 
At $200.—if 300 subscriptions are placed; 
At $150.—if 1,000 subscriptions are placed. 


If desired, conditional subscriptions will be accepted permitting withdrawal of sub- 
scriptions in case the stipulated number is not reached. Issues will not be sent to con- 
ditional subscribers until 200 subscriptions have been placed; therefore, all such orders 
should be clearly marked “Conditional.” Libraries who subscribed at list price before 
the date of this statement and those subscribing unconditionally will receive a refund 
according to the quota of subscriptions reached. Back numbers for 1947 will be 
charged at the same rates if ordered with the 1948 subscriptions, amounting to $52.90 
at the 200 rate, $41.40 at the 300 rate and $32.20 at the 1,000 rate. All subscriptions 
are to be sent in to Excerpta Medica’s sole distributors in this territory, The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md., by March 15, 1948. 


1 Due to difficulties in printing this issue, the July issue contains material thru Octo- 
ber, 1947. 





PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


May 27-29, 1947 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 27-29, at the invitation of the 
Cleveland Medical Library Association. This was the second meet- 
ing to be held in Cleveland, the first having been eighteen years ago, in 
September 1929. To many of the Members it was, therefore, no new 
experience to be the welcome guests of such cordial hosts. But to most 
of us it was a first-time experience and will be cherished as such. 
Cleveland is renowned for its beauty, charm, and bright green trees, 
and even during this unseasonable and extended period of the daily mon- 
soon we found all this to be true. The Headquarters were in the Wade 
Park Manor which, as its name conveys, is located at the edge of a 
glorious park. The walk to the Allen Memorial Library Building, where 
all of the meetings were held, led across this park down a hill past a 
peaceful lake surrounded by the botanical wealth of willow trees, iris, 
azalea, rose panicle and bechtel crab, to note in plain American just a 
few of the labels appended. The path led along one end of the lake, on 
which two swans gracefully proclaimed the calm of the surroundings, 
and in which a school of gold fish as large as trout waited patiently for 
gastronomical attention. At the end of a superb vista to your left rose 
the classic facade of Cleveland’s Art Museum, which some of us had the 
time to visit and enjoy. Continuing our way, we walked uphill, past 
Severance Hall, the home of Cleveland’s Symphony Orchestra, and 
across the street to our meeting place on the edge of the campus of 
Western Reserve University. 
All this we saw once in bright sunlight and truly we well knew we 
were most fortunate to have such a background for our Meeting. And, 
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after we had been most cordially welcomed by Dr. Lawrence A.*Pomeroy, 
President of the Cleveland Medical Library Association, we were so com- 
pletely at ease that we may have appeared to assume a proprietary air 
over the Allen Memorial Building thereafter. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
May 27, 1947 


The first session of the Forty-sixth Meeting of the Medical Library 
Association convened in the Auditorium of the Cleveland Medical 
Library, at nine forty-five o’clock, W. B. McDaniel, II, Ph.D., President 
of the Association, presiding. 

President McDaniel: Fellow Members of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation and Guests: I have the deeply cherished honor of calling this 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association to order. | 

Corporately speaking, we met last in Cleveland nearly twenty years 
ago: in 1929, to be precise. Eighteen years is a long time. To many of us, 
this will be our first meeting in Cleveland, though not with the spirit of 
Cleveland. Many of us remember with affection Mr. J. C. Harding, our 
Miss Floyd’s predecessor, who was a faithful attender of our meetings 
and the Editor of our BuLLetiIn for a number of years. Then Miss Floyd 
herself, or “Miss Room Clerk of 1947”, as I lately have taken to dubbing 
her, has at one meeting after another kept Cleveland in the forefront 
of our most amiable thoughts. While eminent Cleveland physicians, such 
as Drs. Cummer, Cushing, Dittrick, Gebhard, Hoerr, Karnosh, Lenhart 
and Stecher have in many ways, and not only by maintaining supporting 
membership in the Association, made a Cleveland meeting something 
to anticipate with special pleasure. We are among friends, and we are 
happy that it is so. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce to you the President of the Cleve- 
land Medical Library Association, Dr. Lawrence A. Pomeroy. 

Dr. Lawrence A. Pomeroy: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
“Show me the books he loves, and I shall know the man far better than 
through mortal friends.” I suppose you are familiar with the source of 
that quotation, a poem written by S. Weir Mitchell and read by him at 
a farewell dinner to Dr. Osler, when he was leaving for Oxford. 

As far as favorite books are concerned, one of my favorite books is 
one of Weir Mitchell’s, which may or may not be familiar to you. It is 
called “The Autobiography of a Quack.” I should recommend it for 
one or two hours’ reading. It is a very small book. I enjoy reading it 
and rereading it. 

However, I am not here to talk about Dr. Weir Mitchell, but I am 
here to welcome you to Cleveland and I wish to extend a most hearty 
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through mortal friends.” I suppose you are familiar with the source of 
that quotation, a poem written by S. Weir Mitchell and read by him at 
a farewell dinner to Dr. Osler, when he was leaving for Oxford. 

As far as favorite books are concerned, one of my favorite books is 
one of Weir Mitchell’s, which may or may not be familiar to you. It is 
called “The Autobiography of a Quack.” I should recommend it for 
one or two hours’ reading. It is a very small book. I enjoy reading it 
and rereading it. 

However, I am not here to talk about Dr. Weir Mitchell, but I am 
here to welcome you to Cleveland and I wish to extend a most hearty 
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welcome*to each and every one of you on behalf of the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association. { Applause | 

President McDaniel: We have kept Dr. Pomeroy cooling his heels 
for ten or fifteen minutes now, and we have that to add to our gratitude 
to him for coming at all, and for saying such fine words to us. Thank 
you, Dr. Pomeroy. ¢ 

It is customary, and our program calls, fon the Association to go into 
executive session this morning. As usual, we shall interpret the term 
“executive session” rather liberally. Any sister or cousin or aunt who 
has a thought to contribute is welcome to make her contribution. On 
the other hand, motions may be made and seconded, and voting parti- 
cipated in, only by the voting members, of course. These are the two 
official representatives of each library member. Non-voting members 
and other friends are tenderly advised, therefore, that, while they may 
rattle the sabre ad lib., they must not draw it. 

Our first item of business is to say the last rites over the minutes of 
the preceding meeting. The disjecta membra of our proceedings at New 
Haven are scattered through the last three issues of the Bulletin ; but what 
may be regarded as the minutes proper will be found duly printed in the 
issue of last October. A motion to accept them as printed will be warmly 
entertained. 

Mr. James F. Ballard: 1 move that they be magn |The motion 
was seconded and carried. | 

President McDaniel: The minutes are decently interred. 

-Now before proceeding to the reports, it seems proper to observe, 
for the benefit of any testy reader of minutes, that the Executive Com- 
mittee did not have access to the record of last year’s proceedings until it 
began to be printed in the Bulletin of last October, by which time the 
Committee had been functioning a little over six months. Any dis- 
crepancies observed between the Association’s directions last year and 
our execution of them may quite properly be charged to that probably 
unavoidable circumstance. 

The reports that follow represent an extraordinary amount of work 
on the part of the respective officers and chairmen and their committees. 
They do not pretend to say the last word on any of the subjects with 
which they are concerned; that is yours to say. But they offer—I can 
vouch for it—carefully, laboriously worked out, constructive suggestions 
worthy, we believe, of your consideration. They will be discussed, I am 
sure, in the same unselfish, high-minded spirit that animated those study- 
ing these problems; for they are problems, some of them affecting us as 
individual librarians deeply, some perhaps hardly at all. They are 
problems of our profession, to be solved, insofar as possible, through 
our professional association. We shall do well to consider them as 
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logically and calmly as possible, using as our yardstick not our personal 
interest but, rather, that of the majority of our fellow-members and that 
of the Association itself. 

Whatever decisions we reach, remember, will represent the wish 
of the majority, arrived at by completely democratic processes. Let us 
stand up for what we believe to be right, but win or lose with philosophic 
grace. 

In leading on our major chairman, a noble but humorous soul, if 
ever there was one, I cannot refrain from paying my heartfelt respects 
to her, to our fellow officers and other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and to the chairmen and members of all your other committees, 
for examples of industry, self-sacrifice, and good will that have been 
extremely inspiring. I would like to write a fan letter to each of them, 
telling them how much I admire them, but unfortunately I know that 
the mere thought of receiving another letter from me would cause 
them to scream. Hence this public confession. 

Miss Walter. { Applause | 

(Miss Mildred E. Walter read the report of the Executive Committee. 
| Applause | ) 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Marcu 1946 - May 1947 


The Association has had a busy year. I am sure you will have no 
doubts after you have listened to the reports of the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer, committee chairmen, and delegates representing the Association 
at various meetings, national and international. This report brings to 
your attention some of the activities of the Association for the past year. 

The Executive Committee considered it advisable to extend this meet- 
ing through Thursday afternoon to allow sufficient time for discussion 
of the business at hand. You will recall that there was some dissatisfaction 
expressed at the lack of time given over to discussion last year. All 
members were duly notified of this change of schedule. 

The two major interests of the Association, the Exchange and the 
BULLETIN, continue to function satisfactorily. With the transfer of the 
Exchange from Newark to Martinsville, the Executive Committee ap- 
proved the purchase of a mimeograph machine and a typewriter for the 
use of the manager in conducting the business of the Exchange. The 
BuLLETIN has encountered some difficulties. It has had to contend with 
rising costs of publishing and a change in publishers. This point will 
be fully explained in the report of the Chairman of the Publication 
Committee. 

Another project of the Association, the Handbook, you will be pleased 
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to hear, is in its third printing and over half of this printing has been 
sold to date. 

At our last meeting papers and discussions brought out problems 
which necessitated the appointment of new committees by the President. 
Among them are: 1) the Committee to Study the Possible Conversion 
of the Exchange Managership to a Full-time, Salaried Position, Encom- 
passing the Routine Clerical Work of the Secretary and Treasurer; 
2) the Committee on Exchange Rules and Policies; 3) the Committee 
on a Training Program for Medical Librarianship; and 4) the Com- 
mittee on Handling and Disposal of Foreign Duplicates of the War 
Years. These reports, with their recommendations, merit your attention 
and co-operation. 

Mrs. Cunningham’s report on Periodical and Serial Publications again 
keeps us informed on the situation regarding foreign periodicals, a 
matter particularly pertinent to all of us on fixed budgets. 

To the Committee on Coordinated Abstracting Service for Clinical 
Medicine fell the honor of presenting its problem to the First U. S. 
National Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization held in Philadelphia, March 24-26. That Organiza- 
tion endorsed the recommendations which were referred to the National 
Commission of UNESCO. 

You have all received copies of the rather extensive changes proposed 
by the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Association. The proposed amendments have been approved, in general, 
by the Executive Committee, but it is hoped that there will be free 
discussion. 

The Association has manifested its interest in other activities by send- 
ing representatives to the meetings. We have been represented on the 
Advisory Committee on Foreign Importations, the Joint Committee on 
Hospital Library Service, the American Documentation Institute, the 
American Book Center, the Council of National Library Associations, the 
First National Conference of the U. S. National Commission held in Phila- 
delphia, the Denver conference on UNESCO, and the Joint Committee 
on the Union List of Serials. All delegates will report on the meetings. 

It will interest you to learn that two honors have come to your Asso- 
ciation recently. Upon invitation of the State Department, the Associa- 
tion has been asked to send a representative to a meeting scheduled in 
Washington, June 4-6 for the purpose of explaining the U. S. foreign 
policy to representatives of selected organizations. Mr. Scott Adams has 
consented to act in this capacity. 

Another honor is the invitation extended to the President of your 
Association by the American Medical Association to a dinner for repre- 
sentatives of institutions and industries allied to medicine in Atlantic 
City on June 6. 
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Quite unexpectedly, a request was received from the President of .the 
Council of National Library Associations for fifty copies of the BuLLerin of 
this Association for distribution at the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas, meeting in Washington in May 1947. This seemed such an 
admirable way to bring our organization to the attention of the Assembly, 
that copies will be sent to the President of the Council. 

It is now my great pleasure to take this opportunity to thank the officers 
and the members of the Executive Committee for their co-operation; the 
President for his good counsel and judgment and unfailing understand. 
ing. All their good works have been thoroughly appreciated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mivprep E. WALTER, 
Chairman Executive Committee 


The president then introduced Miss Heath Babcock, the secretary, 
who read the following report. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1946-47 


One of the first actions taken by the Executive Committee in its first 
meeting in New Haven a year ago March was to relieve the Secretary 
of some of her erstwhile duties. In years past out-going officers, chairmen 
of committees, and also committee members have been thanked indivi- 
dually by letter for their efforts and co-operation in the business of the 
Association. It was voted that these letters be omitted; but never believe 
that those of you who have served in any capacity were thoughtlessly 
overlooked. Rather it was done with some deliberation and great trepida- 
tion and you were, and are, thanked by all of us but it has, of necessity, 
become a silent note of appreciation. 

Then, too, the Secretary had been a clearing house and sometimes, in 
the rush of other business, a store house of applications from those wish- 
ing positions and also from those needing assistants. In order that this serv- 
ice might attain the primary importance which it merits, and be per- 
formed more efficiently and satisfactorily to those involved, it was made 
a separate unit under the management of a Placement Adviser whose 
report you will hear later. 

A gala occasion during the past year occurred on April 24th, 1946, 
when Miss Marcia C. Noyes, one of the Founders of the Medical Library 
Association, was honored by the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
the State of Maryland after fifty years of service. The Association sent 
flowers, and congratulatory and affectionate messages poured in from 
her many friends and colleagues. Several of our Members were able to 
be present at the Reception and Miss Mary Louise Marshall read a paper 
on Miss Noyes’ great contributions to the Association. It is with deep 
regret that we must realize that Miss Noyes had only one half ‘year to 
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enjoy her freedom from fixed duties before her death on November 25th. 
And on the same day the Association lost one of its supporting Members, 
Col. C. F. Wylde. Both Miss Noyes and Col. Wylde had been Presidents 
of the Association but I want to emphasize that Miss Noyes has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman and the first non-physician to be elected 
to the presidency. Both Miss Noyes and Col. Wylde were active members 
whose interest and co-operation have already been greatly missed. 

The Association, already nationally and internationally known, has, 
however, achieved a unique distinction of which you deserve to be in- 
formed. During the previous regime of officers the Montevideo Faculty 
of Medicine sent an almost complete file of its publications to the Presi- 
dent, personally. It was too late to do anything through the Exchange 
until fall so the decision was made to reciprocate with duplicates of cer- 
tain available journals in the name of the Association, with the suggestion 
that the Montevideo Faculty of Medicine join the Association. That has 
not yet been accomplished even though a second invitation has been ex- 
tended. However, due to the prompt generosity of one member, our 
former President, the name of this Association has been preserved in 
another land. I quote, in a rather free translation, “I have the pleasure 
of informing you that, in accordance with the resolution of the’ Directors 
of the Faculty, the name of the Medical Library Association has been 
engraved on the marble plaque which lists the names of the benefactors 
of the Library of this Faculty.” 

In November, 1946, the Medical Library Association went on record 
as endorsing Senate Bill 1850, introduced by the Honorable Harley M. 
Kilgore, which provided for the creation of a National Science Founda- 
tion. We also offered any assistance which he thought this Association 
might be in a position to give and received a most appreciative letter in 
return. Early in April of this year we registered a protest against the bill 
H. R. 2408 favoring increased postage rates, which was introduced by 
Congressman Edward H. Rees. We noted that while increased postage 
rates might be warranted at this time we hoped for the reduction rather 
than the increase in rates applicable to libraries. We have received assur- 
ance that our views “will be brought to the attention of the Committee.” 

During the week of March 1oth, 1947, one of our Library Members, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, celebrated its 1ooth Anniversary. 
Included in the program was a Library Institute held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 11th and 12th, which was primarily designed for the 
New York City scientific libraries. The papers, with their discussions, 
and the luncheons, so generously provided by the Academy, were, respec- 
tively, intellectually stimulating and socially delightful. Your President 
presented a paper entitled “The Researcher and his Lowly Bride the 
Searcher,” at once enlightening and entertaining. 
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The International Federation of Library Associations held its first 
meeting since 1939 in Oslo, Norway, May 20-22. As in the past, the Repre- 
sentative of the American Library Association, Mr. Milton E. Lord, 
Director of the Boston Public Library, was kind enough to transmit our 
Report. With this Federation once more able to take an active part in 
library affairs, and with UNESCO also interested in libraries as educa- 
tional and cultural influences, it is to be hoped that a more international 
understanding may eventually become an attained goal. The Medical 
Library Association may well be one of the more effective associations 
if its new Committee on International and National Cooperation becomes 
a reality. 

We are glad to report that the membership has been increasing in 
such leaps and bounds that we find ourselves impressed by the magnetism 
of the Committee personnel. But, unfortunately, we must also report some 
loss of members by resignation, non-payment of dues, and death. In 
addition to Miss Noyes and Col. Wylde mentioned above, we regretfully 
note the death of two more Supporting Members: Dr. Louis Hamman, 
deceased April 26, 1946, and Dr. Grady Edward Clay, deceased July 11, 
1946. The condensed membership statistics are as follows: 

May |, 
1947 
Honorary 
Membership March 15, 1946 
No changes 


Supporting 
Membership March 15, 1946 
Pe I six seas A ee owe sie Sa ae oa aes 


Resigned 
Discontinued 
Deceased 


Professional 
Membership March 15, 1946 
New Members (2 re-instatements) 


Resigned........... 
Discontinued 
Deceased 


Library 
Membership March 15, 1946 
New Members (3 re-instatements) 


Resigned 
Discontinued 
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The expenses, item by item, have been as a rule more costly than in 
the past, and understandably so, though I have tried to save where 
possible. The amount for postage, for instance, would have been far 
higher if my Library had not allowed me the generous use of its postage 
meter. 


Expenses incurred for the 1946 Meeting 

Printing 3000 letterheads (Includes 500 second sheets, plain)............ 
Printing 500 envelopes 

Printing 500 library membership applications.......................... 
Printing 500 professional membership applications 

Electrotypes of the two Association seals 

Typing (Including the membership lists).....................0..00245: , 


Mimeographing and mailing the Amendments to the Constitution... 
Mimeographing the 1947-48 ballot 


Total 


Finally may I take a moment more of your time to express my grati- 
tude for, and my pleasure in, the wealth of new contacts and friends I 
have made in my capacity as Secretary as well as my sincere appreciation 
of the varied abilities, deep understanding, and perennial good nature of 


my coworkers. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Heatu Bascock, Secretary 


TREASURER’S ORAL REPORT FOR 1946 


This report will be brief since I am certain that most of you do not 
wish to be bored by a long recital of figures. 

The Association’s income for the calendar year 1946 amounted to 
$7,034.10. This amount includes the interest ‘received on the three savings 
accounts in Baltimore. 

Disbursements totalled $5,765.17, leaving a surplus of income over 


expense of $1,268.93. 
The total assets of the Association as of January 1, 1947 were as 


follows: 


Cash in First Stamford National Bank and Trust Company 
Cash in Baltimore savings accounts 
Eight U. S. Government Bonds, Series F.—Cost 


WN NS wiiin enna see oaidcdeanet® nx hii a eat aia $14,269.61 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
As oF May 1, 1947 


Norte: This report, which covers income and expense for the first four months of 
1947 only, is misleading unless due allowance is made for the fact that almost 
all of the Association's yearly income is received during the first quarter of 
the calendar year. 


Balance on Hand, January 1, 1947 $ 2,686.24 


Receipts, January-April, 1947. 


Dues—Library memberships.............. $3,979.25 
Supporting memberships 
Professional memberships 


$5,151.25 
Bulletin—Advertisements 
Subscriptions and sale of odd numbers... . 


$ 421.94 
Payment from the A.L.A. of share of profits 
from Handbook $ 26.77 


$ 5,599.96 


Total of Balance on Hand, Jan. 1,,1947, Plus Receipts...........0.045 $ 8,286.20 


Disbursements, January-A pril, 1947. 


Bulletin 

Treasurer 

Se II, soe caceceereenecees 
pr re ee re ree 


Total Assets, May 1, 1947. 


Cash—First Stamford Nat. Bank & Trust Co 
Cash-—T hree savings accounts in Baltimore, Md 
Eight U. S. Gov. Bonds, Ser. F ($1,000 denomination) cost............ 


Total $17,901.76 


Jurcen G. RayMonp, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
For THE CALENDAR YEAR 1946 


Balance on Hand, January 1, 1946 
Cash—U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 1,543.86 


Receipts 1946 


Dues—Library memberships $3,997.50 
Supporting memberships 
Professional memberships 


$5,335-50 
Bulletin—Advertisements 
Subscriptions and sale of oddnumbers 352.79 
Reprints 


$1,405.78 
Payment from National Amer. Bank, New Orleans 
for Interstate Tr. & Bk. Co. (in liquidation) 35.62 
Payment from Amer. Lib. Assoc. of share of 
profits from sale of the Handbook 
Miscellaneous 


$ 6,907.55 
$ 8,451.41 


Disbursements 1946 


Medical Library Association Exchange $2,129.20 
Bulletin, including cost of reprints 2,183.59 

158.09 

149.07 
Special Committees 100.24 
Reprinting of Handbook by the Amer. Lib. 

536.27 
Annual meeting 426.39 
Miscellaneous 82.32 


$ 5,765.17 
Balance on Hand, December 31, 1946 
Cash—First Stamford National Bank & Trust Co., Stamford, Conn. $.2,686.24 


Total Assets, December 31, 1946 


Cash—First Stamford National Bank & Trust Co $ 2,686.24 
Cash—Three savings accounts in Baltimore, Maryland 
Eight $1,000 denomination U. S. Gov. Bonds, Ser. F. Cost 


$14,269.61 


Jurcen G. Raymonp, Treasurer 
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CLARIFICATION OF THE REPORT 


A few words of explanation seem necessary in view of the form of the preceding 
report. This form was adhered to because of the fact that it had been used by the 
Association in former years. Since it is compiled mainly from the Treasurer’s cash 
book, it does not show income from savings bank accounts except as reflected in total 
assets. The following figures will give a clearer conception of the Association’s 
income for 1946: 


Receipts 


As shown in report 
Interest on savings accounts 


Disbursements 


As shown in report 


Earnings Over Expense, 1946 


Total Assets, December 31, 1946 
Total Assets, December 31, 1945 


Increase in Assets During 1946 


Note: Accrued interest on the Government Bonds owned by the Association (cost, 
$5,920.00) is not shown in the report as it has never been computed and 
shown in previous reports. Such interest should be added to total assets as 
well as to annual income. 

Jurcen G. Raymonp, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER ON THE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
. CALENDAR YEAR 1946 


Account Balance **I nterest Balance 
Number Bank 12/31/45 1946 12/31/46 





14733 *Union Trust Co. of Md $1,085.57 $ 14.80 $1,100.37 
372151 Eutaw Savings Bank 2,216.42 66.90 2,283.32 
86025 Metropolitan Sav. Bank 2,234.83 » 44.85 2,279.68 


$5,536.82 $126.55 $5,663.37 


*The Baltimore Commercial Bank (which had this account) merged with the 
Union Trust Company of Maryland on Sept. 1, 1945. A new pass book was issued. 
**Includes interest of Oct. 1, 1945 which was not shown on the Treasurer's report 


for 1945. 


Note: There were no withdrawals from any of these accounts in 1946. 


Jurcen G. Raymonp, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER ON THE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXCHANGE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1946 


Expenditures 
NS Rta hic we ata eg Gb we ae wR ce whale WOO ca heal dees wes $1,456.30 


Supplies 


182.50 


260.40 
162.30 
Printing and stationery oe eae 70.05 
Purchase of typewriter ice ay ; 60.00 
Purchase of mimeograph machine sahaMe ra ere” 113.00 
Miscellaneous. . . . 7-15 


$2,129.20 


Income 
None 


Nore: The above expenditures represents amounts actually paid out in 1946 for 
the Exchange since the Association’s books are kept on that basis. It should 
also be noted that two of the items (namely the purchase of the typewriter 
and a mimeograph machine) totaling $173.00. are really items representing 
a capital investment in equipment and are not properly charged to 1946 
expense since they will be used in succeeding years. 


Jurcen G. RayMmonp, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER ON THE BULLETIN OF THE 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1946 


Disbursements 
Printing of Bulletin. , .. $1,842.91 
Printing of reprints............... ivivde se 141.18 
Editor : ee 100.00 
ER oo RAK cn heres — Siete 89.50 
Postage on back issues. Reeds 10.00 


Total. ; $2,183.59 


Receipts 
Advertisements 
Subscriptions STE coh wah ain eed 258.45 
Reprints ae 113.33 
Single numbers and back issues... . 


939.66 


$1,405.78 


$ 777.81 


JurceN G. RayMonp, Treasurer 
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Following the treasurer’s report, the president appointed Miss Mary 
Louise Marshall, Miss Margueriete Prime, and Mr. James F. Ballard as 
a committee to audit the treasurer’s books. 

Next were heard the reports of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ballard, and that of the chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Edith Dernehl. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee has not any formal report to make. So far 
as I can see, your Finance Committee is an indeterminate body without 
any authority or powers, and the special Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association has asked the Asso- 
ciation to establish such a committee as some sort of controlling body. 
The Association, as has been said here, is growing by leaps and bounds, 
and its financial problems are likewise going to be of great importance. 

The Chairman, on invitation of the Treasurer, conferred with him 
a couple of times during the past year on the finances of the Association 
and has become familiar with the various problems of surplus reserve and 
operating accounts, and as Chairman of the Finance Committee, I hope 
that it will be made a permanent appointive Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James F. BaLtarp, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee did not undertake any intensive effort to 
increase the membership of the Medical Library Association this year. The 
Association has advanced steadily in prestige and accomplishment, and 
participation in its activities is eagerly sought, abroad as well as in the U. S. 

Admitted to membership during the year were 25 libraries, 6 support- 
ing members, and 85 professional members, a total of 116. 


‘Library 


. Alfred I. du Pont Institute, Nemours Foundation, Wilmington, Delaware (Edith M. 
Talley) 

. Baylor Medical-Dental-Nursing Library, Dallas, Texas, (Mary Jo Miller) 

. British Museum Library, London, England (Sir Henry Thomas) 

. Broome County Medical Library. Binghamton, New York (Marie E. Kerwin) 

. Calgary Associate Clinic Library, Calgary, Alberta, Canada (Mrs. F. H. Fish) 

. Caylor-Nickel Clinic Library, Bluffton, Indiana (Helen J. Ulmer) 

. Cedars of Lebanon Hospital Library, Los Angeles, California (Mrs. Anne C. Rosen) 

. Creighton Memorial St. Joseph's Hospital Intern Library, Omaha, Nebraska (Marion 
A. Roscoe) 

. Doctors Hospital, William Mercer Sprigg Memorial Library, Washington, D. C. (Mrs. 
Louise Dinwiddie Roberts) 

. Jewish Memorial Hospital, New York, N. Y. (Ruby Marsden) 
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II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


Lebanon Hospital, New York, N. Y. (Mrs. Bernard S. Kahn) reinstated. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y. (J. Alan MacWatt) 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (Luther H. Evans) 

Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket, Rhode Island (Mary Nunez) . 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Maurice Lewison Memorial Library, Chicago, Illinois (Alice 
Watanabe) 

Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. (Claire Hirschfield) 

Naval Air Training Bases, School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Florida (Olga B. 
White) 

Public Health Research Institute of the City of New York, William Hallock Park 
Laboratory, New York, N. Y. (A. Louise Riedinger) 

Royal College of Surgeons, Library, London, England (William LeFanu) reinstated 

Sinai Hospital Staff Library, Baltimore, Maryland (Virginia Donley) 

U. S. Public Health Service, Communicable Disease Center Library, Atlanta, Georgia 
(Nelle Barmore) ’ 

University of South Dakofa Medical Library, Vermillion, South Dakota (Hazel Gowans) 

University of Utah Medical Library, Salt Lake City, Utah (Mrs. Blanche ‘Hagan) 

University of Washington School of Medicine Library, Seattle, Washington (Alderson 
Fry) 

Wellcome Historical Medical Museum Library, London, England (W. J. Bishop) 


Supporting Members 


. Warren G. Atwood, M.D., 151 Rock St., Fall River, Massachusetts 
. E. John Larson, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
. Donald Slaughter, M.D., Medical School, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 


South Dakota 


. Oswei Temkin, M.D., Johns Hopkins Hospital, Institute of the History of Medicine, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


. Ralph M. Watkins, M.D., 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
. Raymond L. Young, M.D., Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Professional Members 


. Charlotte S, Allan, Medical Library, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 
2. Mrs. Alpha Barber, Medical College of Alabama, Birmingham, Alabama. 
. Miss Nelle Barmore, U. S. Public Health Service, Communicable Disease Center, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


. Vera Mae Barrnes, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
. Mrs. Gladys Bartholow, University of Iowa Medical Library, Iowa City, lowa 


. Katherine Beadles, Veterans Administration, Richmond Branch No. 4, Richmond, 


Virginia 


. Fritzi F. Berne, Winnebago County Medical Library, Rockford, Illinois 

. Marion Blessey, Louisiana State School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana 

. Mrs. D. Bolef, Bellevue School of Nursing Library, New York, N. Y. 

. Anar S. Bradley, 405 Blohm St., West Haven, Connecticut 

. Mrs. Chloe Smith Bradley, Library, Oscar Le Seure Grace Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 
. May M. Brown, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, California 
. Thomas H. Cahalan, University of Oregon Dental School, Portland, Oregon 

. Mary Eleanor Campion, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota 

. Mrs. Ollie Carpenter, Homer G. Phillips Hospital Library, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Margaret M. Clark, Division of Laboratories and Research, New York State Department 


of Health, Albany, New York 


. M. Clement, Academy-International of Medicine, Topeka, Kansas 

. Louise Cockrell, Nueces County Medical Society Library, Corpus Christi, Texas 

. Mrs. Eleanor M. Coffyn, Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C., reinstated 

. Mrs. Frances Blake Craig, Veterans Administration Library, Bronx, New York 

. Mrs, Grace Cramer, U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital, West Roxbury, Massachusetts 
. Mrs. Rex Culley, Stormont Medical Library, State House, Topeka, Kansas 
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. Jean Pintard Curry, Washington University Medical School, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Mary E. Cutlip, Veterans Administration, Fayetteville, North Carolina 

. Lora Frances Davis, Florida State Board of Health Library, Jacksonville, Florida 

. Odette Dolhonde, Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana 

. Myrl Ebert, Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, N. Y. 
. Mrs. Catherine S. Eller, Veterans Administration, Hines, IIlinois 

. Mary Rita Feran, Cleveland Clinic, Lakewood, Ohio 

. Mrs. Geneva H. Flinn, Veterans Administration Medical Library, Downey, Illinois 

. Andrenette Fournier, Texas University School of Dentistry, Houston, Texas 

. Alderson Fry, University of Washington School of Medicine Library, Seattle, Washington 
. Mrs. Elsie D. Gallagher, Veterans Administration Hospital, Marion, Illinois 

. Mrs. Emily M. Gardner, Veterans Administration, Portland, Oregon 

. Mrs. Esther Goettling, University of Alabama School of Medicine, Birminghafh, Alabama 
. Clara Tuttle Heck, Army Medical Library, Washington, D, C. 

. Harold E, Helmrich, Veterans Administration, Seattle, Washington 

. Claire Hirschfield, Mount Sinai Hospital, Jacobi Library, New York, N. Y. 

. Helen Hlavac, 2635 Sedgwick Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. Josephine B. Hunt, American Dental Association Library Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 
reinstated 

. Frances B. Jenkins, International House, University of California, Berkeley, California 

. Doris M. Joslin, Veterans Administration Hospital, Marion, Illinois ‘ 

. Myrtle A. Joslin, Charles V. Chapin Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island 

. Marion Kane, Halloran Hospital, Veterans Administration, Staten Island, N. Y. 

. Audrey L. Kargus, St. Louis University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Mary L. Kent, Veterans Administration, Library Division, Special Services, New 
York, N. Y. 

. James Kingsley, Jr., Biological Medical Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

. Margaret M. Kinney, Veterans Administration, Library Division, Special Services, 
New York, N. Y. 

. Mrs. Alice B. Lemire, Veterans Administration, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 

. Robert T. Lentz, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. Nora Lock, John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 


52. Evelyn Lowenberg, Veterans Hospital, Bronx, New York 
53. Nora E. McGrath, South African Institute of Medical Research, Johannesburg, South 


Africa 

. Colonel Joseph H. McNinch, Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 

. Mrs. Margaret M. Mandeville, M. D. Anderson Hospital Medical Library, Houston, 
Texas 

. Mrs. Helen R. Mannen, St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta, Georgia 

. Barbara E. Merrill, Yale Medical Library, Historical Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
. Mary Daniels Morton, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada 

. Marcia Noyes, Baltimore, Maryland 

. Mary Louise Ogden, Knoxville Academy of Medicine, Knoxville, Tennessee 

. Helen G. Olney, Harvard Medical School Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

. Mrs. Estelle Parnell, Texas State Medical Association, Fort Worth, Texas 

. Margery Passmore, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. Ingrid E. Pearson, Veterans Hospital, Bronx, New York ; 

. Ann Perry, Winter Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 

. Gertrude Peterson, Milwaukee County Institutions, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

. Mrs. Caroline E. Robinson, Library Division Special Services, Veterans Administration, 
Branch No. 7, Chicago, Illinois 

. Ruth E. Rodier, U. S. Naval Medical School, Bethesda, Maryland 

. Winifred H. Roome, Veterans Administration, Hines, Illinois 

. Mrs. Helen R. Sheldon, Harlem Valley State Hospital, Wingdale, New York 

. Geneva Sheppard, Veterans Hospital, Hines, Illinois 
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. Florence Irene Shomshor, 147th General Hospital, APO 958, San Francisco, California 

. Mrs. Margery McG. Smith, Nurses Home, St. Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco, California 

. Madeline E. Stanton, Historical Library, Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Connecticut 

. Roberta A. Stevens, Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

. Charlotte Studer, Michael Reese Hospital School of Nursing, Chicago, Illinois 

. Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

. Mary D. Vocelle, Veterans Administration, Branch 4, Richmond, Virginia 

. Mr. Murrill C. Wellman, American Dental Association, Joliet, Illinois 

. Marion H. Wells, Medical Library, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 

. Frederick Wezeman, Veterans Administration Branch Office No. 7, Chicago, Illinois 

- Helen Wheeler, Welch Medical Library, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

. Olga White, School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Florida 

. Virginis Lucile Willis, 2245 N. St. James Parkway, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

. Mrs. Ruth H. Wright, Medico-Chirurgical Faculty, Baltimore, Maryland 


Summary of Membership 


Honorary Library Supporting Professional Total 


Membership March 15, 1946 5 . 131 223 625 
New Members March 15, 1946- 

May I, 1947 
Re-instated 4 116 





Resigned or dropped....... 5 37 
4 


Membership May 1, 1947... ‘ 701 





In addition, ten late applications are being held for inclusion in next 
year’s membership roster, needing only signatures of the Officers. 

Inquiries from foreign libraries are increasing. The Library of the 
World Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland, is a prospective mem- 
ber, and we have had letters asking for information regarding library 
and professional membership from England, Africa, South Africa, Brazil, 
Australia, India, and China. If our foreign memberships are to be increased, 
which I consider an enrichment to the Association, then some means must 
be devised by which Exchange lists can be sent to them with ample time 
allowed for checking and return. The question of the shipment of Ex- 
change material from them is not so simple as it is within our own 
borders, and it is possible that difficulties and red tape which stand in the 
way are a deterrent in some cases. If we could present some tangible 
plan in answer to letters of inquiry, it might bear good fruit. Is the Inter- 
national Exchange Service one answer to this problem? Probably mail- 
ing would be the least trouble, although that would limit the size of the 
allotments. Even so, certainly each library would receive an equivalent 
in value to the dues paid, if.not much more. Most libraries, both here and 
abroad, would like to complete their ‘holdings in foreign periodicals, and 
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through membership they would have an opportunity to acquire journals 
not obtainable through dealers, or else very expensive in the U. S. 

It would be well to know the opinion of the Association on the ad- 
visability of admitting foreign pharmaceutical firms when, without soli- 
citation, they seek membership. Some of these organizations have re- 
search laboratories which are directed by able scientists, and it seems 
to me that they belong in the category of “allied scientific institutions.” 

We have also been asked whether we would welcome the libraries 
of the schools of pharmacy in the U. S. 

It has been perplexing a few times this year to decide whether a pro- 
fessional applicant engaged in general library work in medical institutions 
should be denied membership. The present Constitution leaves the field 
wide open, and anyone engaged in library work is eligible. Another prob- 
lem was the record librarian who acts as the medical librarian. Is she to 
be considered a “regular qualified attendant?” 

It has been heartening to add certain states to our geographical list 
which heretofore have had no institutional memberships. In accordance 
with our altruistic attitude towards our fellow members, it should be 
our pleasure to help as far as possible in the building up of adequate 
resources in communities where medical libraries are not numerous. 

I wish to thank the members of the Committee, Miss Melecia Cranny, 
Miss Nora Lock, Mrs. Ella Moyers, Miss Margaret Palmer, Mrs. Florence 


Cooksley, and Miss Ruth Briggs for their helpful cooperation throughout 
the year. 


EpirH DERNEHL, Chairman 


DISCUSSION OF MRS. DERNEHL’S REPORT 


The question of admission of record librarians, of foreign medical 
libraries and librarians, and of pharmaceutical libraries and librarians 
was discussed by Mrs. Dernehl, Mr. Ballard, Miss Sue Biethan, Mr. Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Miss Prime, and Miss Marjorie 
Henderson. The speakers generally favored the admission of libraries 
and librarians in these categories, and the President pointed out that 
they were clearly eligible for admission under the Constitution of the 
Association. 

In the absence of Archibald Malloch, M.D., chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee, the report of the committee was then read by Miss 
Prime, a member of the committee. The president stated that the pro- 
posed manual for the guidance of the editor mentioned in Dr. Malloch’s 
report had been submitted to the Executive Committee at its meeting 
the day before, and had been referred, with the committee’s warm endorse- 
ment, to the incoming Publication Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 1946-1947 


This report will concern itself with volume 34 of the BuLtetin which 
came out in 1946. It will also refer to some of the events of 1947 and to 
volume 35 of which the January number has appeared and the April 
issue is in press. 

In the summer of 1946 we agreed to meet an increase of about 18 per 
cent in the cost of publishing, quite rightly asked for by the George 
Banta Publishing Company. In December, they informed us that after the 
printing of the January 1947 number they would have to give up our 
Butietin but would continue with the April one if necessary, though it 
would have to be delayed by several months in making its appearance. 
Owing to pressure of work and other difficulties, the publishers have 
found it necessary to stop publishing about a dozen other magazines. 
This Committee wishes to take this opportunity of expressing our thanks 
to the George Banta Publishing Company for their continued good work 
since 1938. 

Naturally 1947 is not a favourable year to secure another printer but. 
we communicated with eleven firms asking for estimates. A few sent 
estimates but a number found it impossible to take on any more work. 
All these replies have been kept for future reference. Finally, largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Cunningham, a contract* to print the April 
1947 number was signed, but it is doubtful whether it will be out in time 
for the Annual Meeting. In March, I asked Miss Prime together with 
two others of the Committee of her own choosing to form a subcom- 
mittee to draw up a scheme for the form of the BuLLETIN in future. It is 
hoped that its preliminary suggestions may be in the hands of the 
Executive Committee at the Annual Meeting. 

The task of the editor, Mr. W. D. Postell, has been no easy one and it 
is to be remembered that although voluntary it must take up a great 
deal of his time “after hours.” We wish to express*our warm thanks to 
him for his diligence. Appended to this Report is the Editor’s brief sum- 
mary of the expenses and the contents of volume 34. Owing perhaps 
largely to the returns from advertising ($966.24) there was a credit balance 
in our account of $1,179.17 at the end of 1946. The subscription list num- 
bered 852 copies which made an increase of about 200 during the year. 
Nine hundred copies are now being printed of each issue. As Mr. Postell 
points out, the articles which created the greatest interest were Joseph 
S. A. Miller’s “A Short Classification of Medical Literature” and Mary 
Louise Marshall’s “Training for Medical Librarianship.” Medical libraries 
and librarians were represented by 23 articles, hospital and dental libraries 
by 2 each, nursing libraries by 1, and what is termed “cultural medicine” 


by 7 articles. 
*with the Methodist Publishing House (Parthenon Press) 
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The finances of the Butxertn will, of course, be noted in the Report 


of the Treasurer. 
ARCHIBALD Mattocu, M.D., Chairman 


ACCOUNT OF THE BULLETIN 
OF THE 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
VOLUME 34, 1946 


(Tentative) 


Credit Debit 


Budgeted MLA. $2,000.00 Printing $1,842.91 
Advertising... . 966.24 Reprints... . 141.18 
Subscriptions. . . 201.30 47-55 
Reprints Advanced P.C. 125.00 
Sale Back Num- Secretary’s 


$3,435.76 $2,256.64 
$1,179.17 


SUMMARY 
MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN THE 
BULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


VOLUME 34, 1946 


ee Ris 5.8 0h stn dewsen ses ne ice wikia 393 


Divided as follows: 


: 41 pages 
ee ee eee rere Pee ce 8 pages 
Medical libraries and librarians 23 Articles 130 pages 
Hospital libraries 2 Articles 9 pages 
cv badnsenns obdeueeaedsatekaaen 1 Article II pages 
dc chasis Nd Gp Sik eed whe Ae drei a 2 Articles 14 pages 
Cultural medicine 7 Articles 47 pages 
Association news 34 pages 
I cons vaca ay eg Ges esa gi aaa ee 15 Reviews 15 pages 
EE ee eee eee ee ee ees eka 2 Obit. 3 pages 
Reports, contents, indexes 81 pages 


Articles creating the most interest: 
Joseph S. A. Miller: ‘‘A Short Classification of Medical Literature”’ 
Mary Louise Marshall: ‘Training for Medical Librarianship” 


Present Subscription List—852 
(This is an increase of approximately 200 during the past year) 


President McDaniel: That concludes our official reports. 
Now, mercenary souls that we librarians are, with probably the worst 
case of the “gimme’s” to be found in the professions, our unique Exchange 
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occupies a unique place in our thoughts. So unique, in fact, that you 
still occasionally hear it said that the Exchange is the Association. I do not 
believe personally that that ever was true. I know it is not true now. 
Medical librarianship is now an established profession. If there were no 
Medical Library Association, we would have to invent one, because we 
need this communion with one another. The happy fact is that we have 
the Association and heaven, too; that is, the Exchange. 

But the measure of the importance of the Exchange in our calcula- 
tions is evident perennially in our discussions at the meetings. Now, 
forty-nine years after the founding of our Association and the birth of 
the Exchange, it seemed wise to take some systematic stock of our big 
baby. Is she treating mother as she should? Is mother giving her enough 
to live on comfortably? What, in general, needs to be done, if anything, 
to conform with the inevitable changes occurring between the day of 
birth and the age of forty-nine? 

Associations as large as ours must move slowly in such important in- 
ternal matters, but self examination must be continuous, if stagnation 
and ultimately death are not to result. 

The reports of Mr. Raymond and Miss Judkins that you are about to 
hear are what one may hope to be only preliminary studies of this im- 
portant subject. On the basis of them and perhaps further studies next 
year, we shall be able to decide intelligently just what, if anything, needs 
to be done to allow the Exchange to fulfill most efficiéntly whatever the 
majority of us believe to be its proper function. 

Meanwhile let us hear from the Goddess of the Exchange. Like the 
Lord, she giveth and she taketh away. To mix my incorrigible metaphori- 
cal similes a little further, she works like the devil for us. Siegfried at 
the forge was a sloth compared with this girl at work on one of her lists. 

Mildred Naylor, where are you? [ Applause | 

| Miss Naylor read the Report of the Manager of the Exchange. | 


REPORT OF THE EXCHANGE 


This is the report for the calendar year of ‘1946. No statistics for 1947 
are included. Nine lists were published with a total of 334 pages, 75 lines 
to a page, making approximately 25,150 lines. There were 131 lots offered, 
52 of which have sent statistics showing the material was actually shipped. 
Such a small percentage of reported statistics does not show up well in 
figures, but even so 69,169 single items and 5,220 books and bound volumes 
were shipped by these 52 libraries. In addition 16,409 journals were sent 
to the American Book Center and 5,185 to the American-Soviet Medical 


Society. 
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By size groups of libraries, the statistics are: 


Size Number of lists 


26 
25 
23 
Under 5,000 22 
No size of library given Il 


The assignments for every lot were mailed within three weeks after 
the deadline for checkings for each list. 

There have been 27 libraries which reported they did not have all of 
their postage refunded. This burning question of postage is again aflame. 
It should be understood that the actual amount of postage is not the only 
expense involved to the sending library. Mailed packages have to be taken 
to a post office, and money advanced for the postage. The time of a boy 
(or a reasonable facsimile), at the pay rate of at least 60¢ per hour, must 
be employed. Some libraries are blocks from any post office or sub-station. 
If a library mails even 20 packages, at least two trips are necessary, unless 
a car or taxi is used; even a public conveyance means ten to twenty cents 
carfare each trip. 

It is true express rates have nearly doubled, and it does seem unneces- 
sary to each individual, receiving but one package, to use this method. 
But the express company takes the package from door to door. It will not 
be long before mail rates, especially third class, will be increased, too. As 
I have said before, why not average your costs? It is true one journal may 
cost 40¢ by express, but you may get a large package from some other 
source with 50 items, on which you may pay $1.25. All together the 51 
items cost approximately 3 cents a piece. Could you buy them from a 
dealer at that price? * 

During the past year I have tried to think of ways to change our 
method of listing to make it more efficient, and so that there would be 
less duplication of the same titles. The details of the Exchange workings 
are so many and so complicated that this system, which Miss Biethan 
first inaugurated, still seems the best way to handle the mass of material. 

I want to thank every one of you for the fine lists you have sent in 
for distribution and also to thank all those who checked the lists, thus 
making every library feel that its offerings are of great value. The lists are 
long and hard to check, but that it pays off is proved by the many fine 
letters of appreciation I receive. To say “thank you” to all who have con- 
tributed the back breaking job of shipping, seems hardly adequate. I can 
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only say I hope you have received many of your “wants” as further 
compensation. 
A list of contributing libraries is attached. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mitprep V. Naytor, Manager 


LIBRARIES WHICH OFFERED MATERIAL—1946 


Abbott Laboratories Library 

Abington Memorial Hospital 

Albany Medical College 

Army Medical Library 

Bellevue & Allied Hospitals School of Nursing Library 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York 

Boston Medical Library 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine Library 
Chattanooga Public Library Medical Section 

Chicago Medical School Library 

Christ Hospital Medical Research Library 

City Hospital. Harold H. Brittingham Memorial Library 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation Library 

College of Medical Evangelists 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

Cornell University Medical College Library 

Detroit Public Library Medical Science Department 
Duke Hospital Library 

Emory University Library 

Grace Hospital Library 

Grosvenor Public Library Medical Department 
Harvard Medical Library 

Henry Ford Hospital Library 

Indiana University School of Dentistry Library 
Institute of Ophthalmology 

Iowa State Medical Library 

Jackson County Medical Society Library 

James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital Library 

Jefferson Medical College Library 

Lancaster County Medical Society Library 

Lederle Laboratories Library 

Lilly Research Laboratories Library 

Lois Grunow Memorial Clinic Library 

Long Island College of Medicine Library 

Los Angeles County Medical Association Library 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine Library 
Loyola University School of Dentistry Library, New Orleans 
Loyola University School of Medicine Library, Chicago 
Medical College of State of South Carolina Library 
Medical Society of County of Kings Library 

Mercy Hospital Staff Library 

New York Academy of Medicine Library 

New York Medical College, Flower & Fifth Avenue Hospitals Library 
New York State Medical Library 

Norfolk County Medical Society Library 

Norwich State Hospital Medical Library 
Northwestern University Medical School Library 
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Puerto Rico School of Tropical Medicine Library 
Purdue University Pharmacy Library 

Ramsey County Medical Society Library 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Library 
Rush Medical College Library 

St. Francis Hospital Library, Peoria 

St. James Hospital Medical Library, Chicago 

St. John’s Hospital Memorial Library, Missouri 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Medical Library 

St. Louis Medical Society Library 

St. Louis University School of Medicine Library 

St. Luke’s Hospital Medical Library, Chicago 

St. Margaret’s Hospital Memorial Medical Library 
, St. Vincent’s Hospital Medical Library 

Samaritan Hospital Medical Library 

San Diego Medical Society Library 

Southwestern Medical College Library 

Springer Clinic Library 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Library 

Street Clinic Library 

Syracuse University College of Medicine Library 
Taunton State Hospital Library 

Tulane University School of Medicine Library 
University of Alberta Library 

University of California Medical Center Library 
University of Georgia School of Medicine Library 
University of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences 
University of Maryland School of Medicine Library 
University of Mississippi Library 

University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine Library 
University of Oregon Medical School Library 
University of Tennessee College of Medicine Library 
University of Toronto Dental Library 

University of Toronto Medical Reading Room 
University of Virginia Library 

University of Western Ontario Faculty of Medicine Library 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library 
Washington University School of Medicine Library 
Winnebage County Medical Library 

Yale University Historical Medical Library 

Yale University Medical Library 

Youngstown Hospital Association Staff Library 


Following Miss Naylor’s report, which was accepted without discus- 
sion, Mr. Raymond read the report of the Committee on the Possible 
Conversion of the Exchange Managership to a Full-time Salaried Position 
Encompassing the Routine Clerical Work of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer; and Miss Judkins, the report of the Committee on Exchange 
Rules and Policies. The president stated that, while Mr. Raymond’s report 
was obviously the direct concern of the Executive Committee, the com- 
mittee had asked him to read it in the general meeting, in order that the 
members might be informed of the problems it presented. 
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Mr. Raymond: Mr. President, this report was originally written for 
the Executive Committee and it was not changed, since the members 
of that Committee felt that it should be presented to the Association as 
written. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE POSSIBLE 

CONVERSION OF EXCHANGE MANAGERSHIP TO A FULL- 

TIME, SALARIED POSITION ENCOMPASSING THE ROUTINE 
CLERICAL WORK OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


This committee has carefully considered the possibility of placing the 
Exchange Manager on a full-time, salaried basis, as well as the feasibility 
of having the Exchange Manager perform some of the routine clerical 
work of the Secretary and Treasurer. As a result of these studies, the 
Committee reached the following conclusions: 

1. That the Exchange Manager is Overworked as Well as Underpaid. 

Time studies show that the Exchange Manager’s work averages 58 
hours per week on a yearly basis with no allowance for vacation. With 
compensation at the rate of $160.00 per list for 10 lists, the hourly rate 
equals 52.8 cents. An additional factor to be considered is the fact that 
the Exchange Manager is furnishing office quarters for the Exchange 
and is paying for heat, light, etc. 

2. That Very Little of the Routine Clerical Work of the Secretary and 

Treasurer can be Performed by the Exchange Manager. 

Time studies show that both of these officers are badly overworked. 
The Secretary’s total time will probably exceed 350 hours, while the 
Treasurer’s total time will exceed 450 hours. The amount of work which 
might be turned over to the Exchange would not appreciably lighten the 
burden for either officer. In this connection it should be pointed out that a 
similar situation exists in the case of the President and of the Editor of 
the Butierin. The work of all of these officers has increased to the point 
where it can only be performed at a tremendous personal sacrifice. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of these conclusions, and agreeing upon the need for 
immediate action by the Association, the Committee would like to place 
the followihg recommendations before the Executive Committee: 


I. That the Exchange Manager be asked to continue the work of the 
Exchange on a full-time, salaried basis, at an annual salary of 
$2700.00 beginning on July 1, 1947. 

II. That the President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Editor each 
be allocated the sum of $300.00 per year, effective on July 1, 1947, as 
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partial compensation for their services and/or to enable them to en- 
gage such clerical assistance as this amount would permit. This sum 
to be allocated to each officer in addition to his normal expenses. 
(By normal expenses is meant expenses for material, postage, print- 
ing, stationery, etc., exclusive of clerical assistance.) 

. That the above recommendations be considered as a tentative arrange- 
ment pending further study by the Executive Committee. In this 
connection the Committee would like to suggest to the Executive 
Committee that the officers be requested to keep some form of record 
of the time spent by them in the performance of their duties as a 
basis for future consideration and adjustment by the Executive 
Committee. 


Appended to the report, we have worked out a method by which 
we feel this additional expense can be covered by the Association. Of 
course, there are various methods by which that might be done. I think 
we will submit this appendage to the Executive Committee for action. 

We had a normal surplus of about $2600 at the end of last year, and 
total assets of around $14,000, some of which might have to be drawn upon 
in order to cover the increased expenses for the next several years. 


APPENDIX 


Suggested coverage of the additional expense involved in these recommendations for the 
years 1947 and 1948. 


*Normal expected surplus, 1947 
*Normal expected surplus, 1948 


** Additional expense, 1947........... 
**Additional expense, 1948 


$3,495.00 


$1,495.00 


It is suggested that this deficit of $1,495.00 be paid from the surplus*** 
of Jan. 1, 1947, which was $2,686.00, leaving an estimated balance of 
$1,191.00 in surplus at the end of 1948. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jurcen G. RayMonp, Chairman. 


“This estimate is conservative. 

**Normal expense for wages for the Exchange was considered as $1,600.00 per year. 

***Not from capital assets which consists of Government Bonds and money in savings 
banks. These amounted to $11,583.37 as of Jan 1, 1947. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE 
RULES AND POLICIES 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Medical Library Association, 
as revised thirteen years ago, May 21-23, 1934, provided in Article 4 the 
specific rules under which the Exchange should operate. 

When these rules were accepted by the Association in 1934, there were 
163 library members. In February 1947 there were 282 library members, an 
increase of 119 in thirteen years. Although there has been a further in- 
crease in library members since that time, the report of the Committee 
on Exchange Rules and Policies is based on the February membership. 

Since the last revision of the article governing the Exchange, there 
has been an increasing tendency to deviate from the provisions of this 
article, For this reason it was felt that the time had come to ask for an 
expression of opinion regarding these rules, bearing in mind that any 
changes affecting the Constitution cannot be made for another year. Shall 
the rules as stated be enforced; has the Association outgrown them; or 
is no action required ? 

In an attempt to answer these questions the Committee on Exchange 
Rules and Policies circulated a questionnaire to 282 libraries and received 
replies from 171, slightly more than 60 percent. 

Arranged according to size, these replies represent the following 
groups of library members: of a total of 14 having 100,000 or more volumes, 
replies were received from 10; of the 5 libraries having 75,000 up to 100,- 
000 volumes, replies were received from all; of the 14 libraries having 
50,000 up to 75,000 volumes, replies were also received from all; of the 43 
members having 25,000 up to 50,000 volumes, replies were received from 
36; of the group of 56 having 10,000 up to 25,000 volumes, replies were 
received from 37; of the 44 having 5,000 up to 10,000 volumes, replies were 
received from 29; and of the 105 under 5,000, which includes 25 for which 
no size is indicated, replies were received from 40. 

And now to give you the results: 


1. Do you favor distribution of material according to the size of the 
. library, the largest having first choice? es: 77 No: 88 


2. Do you favor distribution on a regional basis, i.e., the libraries in a 
designated area having priority on material offered within their 
region? Yes: 44 No: 111 


3. Do you favor a rotating system for first choice, with libraries divided 
into groups according to size—large, medium and small—each 
group to receive first choice every third list ? Yes: 84 No: 78 


4- Do you think specialized libraries, dental, pharmaceutical, ophthal- 
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mological, etc., should be given preference for material in their 


fields? Yes: 125 No: 42 


Do you think such libraries, when forming a separate collection 
within a larger organization, should be required to take out indivi- 
dual MLA membership? Yes:93 No: 63 


5- Do you believe that the manager of the Exchange should be allowed 
some discretion in making assignments? Yes: 148 No: 21 


If so, should these discretionary privileges be limited in any 
way? Yes: 56 No: 56 


6. Do you think there should be a Standing Committee on the Exchange, 
composed of members residing at places reasonably accessible to 
the Exchange, and charged with general supervision over the carry- 
ing out of Exchange policies? Yes: 116 No: 35 


| Your committee, working independently, was not aware that an 
amendment to the By-Laws in this respect was to be presented for 
the consideration of the membership. 

On the basis of comments in the questionnaires and from its own 
study of the question, your committee feels that a Standing Com- 
mittee on the Exchange should be advisory rather than supervisory, 
and should be composed of three members accessible to the Man- 
ager of the Exchange. | 

The replies to the second part of this question, “Should such a 
committee be elective or appointive,” were: 


Elective: 40 Appointive: 92 


7. How, in your opinion, can the provisions of Chapter 3 be enforced? 
Chapter 3 is as follows: 
“No member shall make primary application for exchange 
material if such exchange material is duplicate of what that 
member owns at the time said application is made. Violation 
of this rule shall be cause for expulsion from the Associa- 
tion.” 


It is impractical to present a tabulation of the replies to this 
question. However, the impression gained from these replies was 
that in many cases infringement was the result of ignorance. 

Your committee recommends that this rule, together with other 
regulations dealing with the Exchange, be published on each 
Exchange list. 


8. (a) Do you believe that libraries should offer all their duplicates to 
the Exchange? Yes: 56 No: 106 
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(b) Do you feel that they are within their rights, as members, to sell 
selected items? Yes: 122 No: 37 


Your committee recommends that the Executive Committee 
consider whether or not these results indicate that clarification on 
this point is desirable in the Constitution. 


g. Should the Constitution forbid the circulation of private lists without 
prior authorization by the Exchange Manager? Yes: 118 No: 41 
If so, should the Constitution also empower the Exchange Man- 
ager to require observance of rules for such lists, in order to ensure 
as equitable a distribution as possible? Yes:g9 No: 18 
In the event that either or both of these provisions were included 
in the Constitution, what penalties should apply for failure to 


observe them? 
(Impractical to tabulate replies.) 


Your committee recommends that this question be referred to 
the Executive Committee. 


10. Do you believe that the checking period of Exchange lists should 
be limited to two weeks; four weeks; or six weeks? 
2 weeks: 34 4 weeks: 69 6 weeks: 60 


11. Would you prefer to check shorter lists and to receive them more 
often ? Yes: 67 No: 91 


12. Do you think the lists should include dates and series numbers for 


periodicals ? Yes: 145 No: 17 
Place names for obscure journals? Yes: 128 No: 22 


Number of copies available for distribution? Yes: 82. No: 73 


13. Would you like to be notified, as soon as the assignments are made, 
of material you are not going to receive? Yes: 108 No: 53 


Your committee recommends that these questions be referred 
to the Manager and the Standing Committee on the Exchange, if 
such a committee is authorized, or if not, to the Manager and the 
Executive Committee. 


To return to questions Numbers 1-5 dealing with the assignment of 
material, the committee points out that the Constitution requires distri- 
bution according to size, the largest having first choice, and sees no legal 
alternative to following that provision until the provision has been 
changed. 

Your committee recommends that while the constitution is being 
followed during the coming year, further detailed studies be made by 
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the Standing Committee on the Exchange, if one is authorized,eor the 
Executive Committee, of all seemingly feasible systems, including that 
of allowing unlimited discretion to the Manager, and that the considera- 
tion of these questions be deferred until the next meeting, when results 
of the studies will provide us with an adequate basis for discussion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
- Brake BEEM 
Marion A. Murry 
Anna M. Sexton 
Mivprep V. Naytor (in advisory 
capacity) 
EstHer Jupkins, Chairman 


Discussion of and Action on Miss Judkins’ Report 


It was brought out in discussion between Miss Biethan and Mr. 
Ballard that the provision in the Constitution regarding the libraries’ 
disposal of their duplicate material did not expressly prohibit the sale of 
such material; that. such a prohibition would violate a library’s primary 
rights and probably be illegal; and that Miss Judkins’ committee had 
merely recommended that the ambiguous wording of the Constitution be 
clarified, so that there might be no question of the libraries’ right to sell 
their duplicate material. On motion seconded and carried, the report was 
referred, bearing the approval of the Association, to the new Constitutional 
Committee on the Exchange, should one be established; to the Executive 
Committee, otherwise. 

President McDaniel: Mrs. Cunningham’s reports at our Annual 
Meetings by now are an institution. Her energy and enthusiasm are 
phenomenal and contagious, we all know. We may not all know, how- 
ever, that more, probably, than anyone else in the Association, she is 
responsible for our Association’s making its weight felt in the great world 
outside our own little garden. By the same token, she has educated us to 
the belief that our duties and obligations go beyond the itches of narrow 
self-interest alone. She has long been one of our Super-Chiefs in spirit and 
in fact. [ Applause | 

May she be reporting to us annually until this is at last a perfect’ 
world. | Laughter and Applause | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COORDINATED 
ABSTRACTING SERVICE FOR CLINICAL MEDICINE 


When we undertook this survey, we had planned to make a very 
detailed study of existing services. Receipt of news from Europe that 
plans were already under way to launch new abstracting services made 
us realize the urgency of the situation and that any detailed study would 
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fail te present a true picture of rapidly changing conditions. A more 
realistic approach seemed to be to make a rapid study of some of the most 
satisfactory ‘abstracting services furnished at reasonable prices and to out- 
line what seemed to us a practical plan for achieving a well co-ordinated 
service for clinical medicine. 

The Committee started work last fall and consisted of Miss Janet Doe, 
Mr. W. B. McDaniel, II, Mr. Wyllis Wright, and myself. Mr. Wright 
resigned when he left the Army Medical Library, and Miss Eleanor Fair 
kindly consented to take his place. We were especially glad to have Miss 
Fair because she was one of the first of our group to recognize and report 
the inadequate and expensive abstracting of clinical medicine and the 
need for improvement and co-ordination. The Survey report which is ap- 
pended was not written by any one of us; its formulation represents com- 
plete collaboration, both in the matter of ideas and in their presentation. 

Thanks to the interest and good judgment of your President, who 
made it possible for us to present this problem before the Round Table 
on Books and Libraries of the First U. S. National Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, held 
in Philadelphia March 24-26, the recommendations advocated by us 
received the endorsement of that group. As a result, the following resolu- 
tion was formulated as a recommendation of the Round Table to the 
National Commission: “VIII. That the National Commission request the 
establishment by UNESCO of a committee on abstracting and biblio- 
graphical services, which should proceed as rapidly as possible 


(a) To study and rationalize abstracting and subject indexing of the 
world’s research literature in the natural and social sciences (and, 
perhaps, in other disciplines as well), recognizing that the objec- 
tive is to eliminate wasteful duplication and to provide uninter- 
rupted channels through which scholars and librarians of every 
nation may obtain access to current discoveries and developments 
in these fields through co-operative non-profit agencies conducted 
by scholars and librarians in their respective fields, as a public 
service.” 


The Survey, in final form, was approved by the Medical Library 
Association’s Executive Committee and has been sent to the Paris office 
of the Section on Natural Sciences and the Section on Libraries, Museums 
and Archives of UNESCO. It has also been sent to the Comité of the 
International Federation of Library Associations for presentation at their 
annual meeting in Oslo on May 20, 1947, to the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain, to our National Research Council and to other 
groups in this country who are interested in medical research. 

Specific information regarding the new abstract services being launched 
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in Europe is now in hand, and copies of the Survey have been sent them. 
A Dutch group announces publication of Exerpta Medica, which will ap- 
pear as fourteen separate journals at a total cost to any library taking all 
of them, of $342.00 per year. Sections will range from $15.00 to $45.00 per 
year. It is obvious that at such prices, small libraries and individuals will 
have difficulty in subscribing and that little attention has been paid to 
methods of cutting cost or to the elimination of duplication. The British 
Medical Association has launched Abstracts of World Medicine at $13.00 
per annum and Abstracts of World Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology 
at $9.00, or a total of $22.00 per annum. Recent information indicates that 
the firm of Julius Springer is formulating plans to resume the publication 
of his Zentralblatter; no prices are so far available. A copy of this report 
and the Survey have been sent him. 

It is obvious that unless the problem can be considered on a world 
level with an. effort to eliminate overlapping services and consequent 
duplication and waste of effort and financial resources, the future of 
abstracting service in this field will degenerate into economic competition 
disastrous alike to the competitors, their clients, and the future develop- 
ment of medical practice and research. The Survey report follows: 


SuRVEY OF ABSTRACTING SERVICES IN CLINICAL MEDICINE 


The conclusions reached by this Committee of the Medical Library 


Association are presented here: 


PRESENT SITUATION 


. There are two good, comprehensive abstract services in English being 
published at reasonable prices—Chemical Abstracts and Biological 
Abstracts, (See Study Appendix Items 2 and 3) and several other 
good services in more restricted fields such as Nutrition Abstracts and 
Reviews, the Bulletin of Hygiene, and International Abstracts of 
Surgery. There are also certain abstract services of relatively limited 
scope, designed primarily for the practicing physician. 

. For an over-all coverage of clinical subjects, there is no comprehensive 
service at reasonable prices. Before the war, the German Zentralblatter 
and Berichte covered the clinical subjects very thoroughly but at a 
total cost so great that the average library, and most physicians, could 
not afford to subscribe. (See cost analysis, Appendix Item No. 4) They 
also lacked the consolidation under one index so useful in such publica- 
tions as Chemical Abstracts and Biological Abstracts. 


What Is Needed 


. An abstract service is wanted which will cover all the clinical subjects 
comprehensively and at comparatively low cost. Such a service should 
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be too comprehensive rather than too selective. One of the most neces- 
sary features should be the extensive coverage of literature not in the 
English language, because it is often not widely enough available in 
the original. Keeping the price low is of great importance, but prompt 
publication and adequate coverage are equally vital. We believe these 
goals can be achieved. 

. The world market should be considered rather than that of one country 
or locality. In order to do this, a service should be planned to meet the 
needs of as many countries as possible. 

. Research requirements should be kept continually in mind. There is a 
growing tendency to decentralize research, and investigators who work 
far from large centers are increasingly dependent upon abstracts and 
microfilms for information. Unless information concerning what is 
going on in all parts of the world is at hand promptly, investigation 
is crippled and there is much waste of effort, repetition of work and 
loss of time. The practitioner’s needs are also important, but if scaled 
only to fit these more limited needs, the service will not be adequate 
for scientists engaged in research and for the libraries which serve 
them. We believe both needs could be met with one service. 

. At least 2,000 to 2,500 journals should be covered. 

. Not less than 100,000 abstracts would probably be published per annum 
in hormal times. This figure has been arrived at by a study of the ap- 
proximate number of titles indexed annually in the Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus, the Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office and the annual total in those Zentralblatter 
which covered clinical subjects before the war. All figures were calcu- 
lated on the basis of the last pre-war year. 

. To supplement, rather than compete with existing services in the basic 
sciences would seem desirable, as these subjects are now already very 
well covered. This would prevent funds being spent for duplication 
and leave them available to increase the speed and effectiveness of exist- 
ing services and to develop’the new services needed. Biological Ab- 
stracts, for example, could undoubtedly increase the promptness of 
their coverage if their budget permitted putting all abstractors on a 
paid basis. The desirability of avoiding competition is self-evident. In 
view of the present situation, the need for co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion is imperative. 

. In the past, as indicated above, unco-ordinated medical abstract service 
has been available to the large libraries which could afford it, but be- 
cause they have most of the original material, it is less important to 
them. Its excessive cost puts it beyond the reach of the average library 
and the individual, constituting a severe handicap to research, because 
individuals distant from large medical centers must rely upon such 
services for contact with world developments and to determine what 
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inter-library loans and films they need. In order to make such services 
available to those who need it most, at prices they can afford to pay, 
it would seem necessary to operate on a non-profit basis. We believe 
a balanced budget could eventually be achieved with proper manage- 
ment. 


» 


(p 
1942 1943 1044 5 


Circulation of Biological Abstracts* 


* Hatched—domestic subscriptions to complete edition; stippled—foreign subscriptions 
to complete edition; plain—sectional subscriptions. 


Ficure I 


An aid toward achieving this economic objective would be to arrange the 
composition of the subject matter in such a way that after the printing 
of the comprehensive volume the type for the various subject sections 
could be held for reprinting and distribution to subscribers at lower 
cost than the comprehensive service. The greatest cost in publication 
lies in the composition whereas the reprinting can be done inexpensively. 
The ophthalmologist would place a subscription for the section on 
ophthalmology, the radiologist for that on X-ray and radium. This 
method was adopted for abstracting the basic natural sciences by 
Biological Abstracts in 1939, as illustrated by figure 1, from their Report. 
This method not only increased subscriptions at decreased publication 
cost, but also was conaucive to obtaining the interest and support of 
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the various biological societies. We believe it could be applied even 

more successfully to clinical abstracting, because of the large number 

of specialists who might become subscribers. The Proceedings of the 

Royal Society of Medicine have been arranged in somewhat this man- 

ner, with excellent results, ever since the various British medical so- 

cieties decided to consolidate their published transactions. 

The advantages of the method outlined above are many: 

a. The cost of producing a comprehensive service is borne not only by 
subscriptions to the whole publication but by the sale to specialists 
of the reprinted sections produced at relatively slight costs. This 
puts both the comprehensive and special service within the economic 
reach of those who need it most. 

. In this day of specialization, the busy scientist or practitioner is 
reluctant to subscribe to a very bulky service whereas he welcomes 
a service in his own specialty. 

. It affords'an opportunity to furnish for each subject a brief review 
by the section editor of the year’s most important developments. 

. It would permit the use of a better grade paper for the comprehensive 
“Library” edition which would have heavier and more permanent 
usage than the sections. 

. By receiving the complete index with each subscription to a section, 
the sectional subscriber could also have access to information con- 
cerning the material Appearing in the other sections. Furthermore, 
the administration, by printing a single complete index, saves the 
cost of multiple compilation of indexes. « 

8. The importance of inaugurating collaboration with collateral abstract- 
ing services, for example—Biological Abstracts and Chemical Abstracts 
—should be stressed in order to do away with wasteful duplication. 

g. It would be important to set up, as rapidly as possible, within each 
country, a:national agency to furnish information regarding: 

a. New journals which should be abstracted. 
b. Reliable abstractors with access to the publications. 

We stand ready to be of service, on request, to any group undertaking 
to effect the promotion of a unified, co-ordinated service adapted to inter- 
national needs. 

For the Medical Library Association 

Eileen R. Cunningham, Librarian, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine Library, Chairman, M. L. A. Committee 
on Periodicals and Serial Publications. 

Janet Doe, Assistant Librarian, New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, Library; Editor, M. L. A. Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice. 

Eleanor Fair, Medical Research Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 
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W. B. McDaniel, II, Librarian, College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia; President, Medical Library Association. 


Appendix Item No. 1: History 


In 1936, the Medical Library Association’s Committee on Indexing 
Current Medical Literature submitted a report.’ In the course of this 
report the need for an abstract journal in clinical medicine was brought 
out and Miss Eleanor Fair, Chairman of this Committee, stated that 146 
journals were carrying abstracts in clinical medicine with immense 
duplication yet far from complete coverage. At the same meeting a paper 
was presented by Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, “Possible Developments in 
the Publication of Medical Literature.”* It was obvious that independently, 
both had come to the same conclusion; namely, the need for a clinical 
abstract journal, and this paper indicated the need for some co-ordinating 
institution to function asa publication center for such a service. 

In December, 1937, Mrs. Cunningham was asked to present a paper 
on the “Problem of Abstracting Publications in Medical and Allied 
Sciences,”* before the Joint Meeting of the American Library Association’s 

-University and Reference Librarian’s Round Table, College Librarians 
of the Middle West and the American Library Association’s Periodical 
Sections. In this paper, she indicated the need for a survey at the subject 
level and proposed issuing comprehensive abstract journals in the biolo- 
gical and medical sciences with two sets of page numbers, one set for a 
complete library edition, the other for subject sections to be reprinted 
and sold by separate subscription to specialists desiring only coverage in 
that field with a consequent decrease in overhead expenses and increase 
in income. Biological Abstracts subsequently adopted that plan and .was 
the first abstract journal to appear in this form as far as we know. 

At the American Library Association mid-winter meetings, Decem- 
ber 30, 1937, the American Library Association’s Committee on Indexing 
and Abstracting, under the Chairmanship of Miss Barbara Cowles, pro- 
posed ‘a joint committee to study the problem. Mrs. Cunningham repre- 
sented the Medical Library Association on this Committee. 

This Joint Committee on Abstracting issued preliminary reports in 
1943 and a summary of the situation in 1945. The conclusion was reached 
that it would be difficult to carry out so comprehensive a study and that 
there was more hope of practical planning going forward at the subject 
level. The Medical Library Association therefore decided to undertake 
a survey. Such a survey seemed timely because the Vannevar Bush report, 
“Science, the Endless Frontier” and several of the Reports of UNESCO 
Divisions indicated the necessity for prompt dissemination of scientific 
information. 


1Medical Library Association. Bulletin, 25:33-38, 146, 1936-37. 
*Medical Library Association. Bulletin, 25:100-108, 1936-37. 
3Medical Library Association. Bulletin, 26:211-217, 1938. 
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Appendix Item No. 4 


ABSTRACT JOURNALS USED BY INVESTIGATORS 
IN THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Clinical 


Ber. u. d. ges. Gynakologie u. Geburtsh 
Current Medical Digest (Donated) 
International Abstract of Surgery 
(Included with Surg., Gyn. Ob., cost of which was raised $5.00 when 
Int. Abstract was added, therefore, an estimated cost of $5.00 is 
given.) 


International Medical and Surgical Digests.....................- 
(Both journals included in service charges for Tice’s Med. and 
Lewis’ Surg. of $35.00 per year, therefore, no accurate price can be 

given. As a reduction of $10.00 is made, if one Digest is dropped, 
$10.00 each is given as estimated cost.) 


Kongresszentralbl. f. d. ges. innere Medizin 
Tropical Diseases Bulletin 

*Zeitschrift f. Kreislaufforschung 
*Zentralbl. f. Allg. Path. u. Pathol. Anat 
*Zentralbl. f. Chirurgie 

Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Hygiene 

Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Kinderheilkunde 
Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiatrie 
Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Ophthalmologie 
Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Radiologie 

Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Tuberkuloseforsch 
*Zentralbl. f. Gynakologie 

Zentralbl. f: Hals-Nasen-u. Ohrenheilkunde 
Zentralbl. f. Haut-u. Geschlechtskrankheiten 
*Zentralbl. f. Innere Medizin 

Zentralorgan f. d. ges. Chirurgie 


Allied Sciences 


Anatomischer Bericht 

Ber. u. d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. Pharm. (Abt. B, Ber. ges. Biol.)... 
Ber. u. d. wissenschaftl. Biologie (Abt. A, Ber. ges. Biologie) 
i Be cas cnc al he hoe keg aU Eae Ne keaebae.as 
Bulletin of Hygiene 

EER Se Oy ee ee eee ey ee mn 
Peemmmestmeennen AStracts . . . o.oo nie cc cece nencccsivccecenes 
Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. .................0ceceeeeeees 
Physiological Abstracts 

Review of Applied Entomology 

Zentralblatt. f. Bakteriologie, Abt. I, Referate 


Total Cost of Abstract Journals in Medical Sciences 


+The 25% discount was deducted from the prices for the German journals. 
*One or two original articles in each number, all the rest are abstracts. 
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Discussion of Mrs. Cunningham's Report 


Miss Marjorie Henderson: 1 would like to inquire whether anyone 
has figured out the cost of the different Zentralblatter. The Excerpta 
Medica will cost $342. Has anything been done to figure out the actual , 
cost of all the different Zentralblaitter if one had to subscribe to them 
individually ? 

Mrs. Cunningham: That was included in a report I made to the Mid- 
winter A. L. A. meeting in 1938, and the total cost of all the abstracting 
services at that time ran about $1500 a year, but even $340 a year puts 
a service beyond the reach of individuals or small libraries. 

Miss Henderson: On the other hand, Excerpta Medica is divided into 
sections. You won’t have to take all the sections unless you wish. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Not a highly specialized library, but all the small 
general medical and hospital libraries should. 

Miss Henderson: All the sections together would cost $342 or about 
one quarter the total cost of the old Zentralblatter. If the abstracts main- 
tain the high standards set by the staff, then they will contain the exact 
information in any given article making it unnecessary to refer to the 
original article. This is not true of most abstract journals. It makes this 
journal of value to the small library which can not have many original 
journals but can afford subscription to something that will actually cover 
world literature in sufficient detail to be of value. 


Miss Estelle Brodman: Mrs. Cunningham, did I understand you to 
say that Springer is going to start publishing the Zentralblatter again? 

Mrs. Cunningham: That is our information at the present time. I 
have written to him discouraging it, and suggesting that he concentrate 
on getting back into publication some of the German publications which 
represent research work. But the plans were, according to a letter that I 
received very recently from him, that they wish to relaunch the abstract 


journals. 

Mr. Alderson Fry: Did you make any attempt to determine how 
Excerpta Medica is going to be done? 

Mrs. Cunningham: They are planning, as far as can be ascertained, 
to follow the pattern of the Zentralblatter. | think they are going to be, 
or are going to try to be, very comprehensive; that is one of their best 
features. On the other hand, they are going to duplicate almost a third 
of the material that is now being published in Biological Abstracts, and 
they are going to duplicate a great deal of material that is published in 
British Biochemical and Physiological Abstracts and also Chemical Ab- 
stracts. So in order to get some things we need, we are going to have to 
subscribe to, and pay for, a great deal of material that is available and 
paid for on other subscriptions. 
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It is the lack of co-ordination and not attempting to dovetail with 
other publications that seems to be unfortunate, and which we hope 
UNESCO can help with. Mr. Bestermann, one of the Library Counsellors 
of UNESCO, is on his way to this country. I am going to try to contact 
him, if possible, while he is here, to see if we can get further light on the 
situation. 

Mr. Thomas E. Keys: 1 would like to ask about the British Medic.l 
Association and their attempt to abstract the world’s medical literature. 
Is that going to be comprehensive or not? 

Mrs. Cunningham: As far as one can judge now on the basis of issues 
received, it is not going to be sufficiently comprehensive. Some of our 
staff tried to check it against some of our American publications—e. g., 
the International Abstracts of Surgery—and we found we could not get 
any common denominator. I think there were about seven articles dupli- 
cated. A great many were not, but the dates were not comparable, due 
to the confusion of receiving material for the war years, and it would 
probably be a year or two after a thorough study has been made before 
we could come to any definite conclusions. 

Miss Henderson: | took a little different point of view. I had to write 
my annual report for last year before coming here. All this material had 
just come out. I took the abstracts and went through them. I have a 
very small library in comparison with some of you, but we take prac- 
tically all the journals that were abstracted in these two journals. There 
were perhaps four rather unusual abstracts, one item in the United King- 
dom, but, in spite of our small size, there were only four articles from 
journals in that whole issue which we did not take. 

To my way of thinking, it was just spending my money on something 
that was unnecessary, because the abstracts were not long enough, and 
they did not have the detailed information that they should have if they 
maintain the standards they have set up. 

Mrs. Cunningham: | think that is correct, but I think if an abstracting 
service would adopt some of the devices we have proposed to cut costs 
and it were not purely a commercial venture we might get improved 
service. If they could get some subsidy for a period of time, they might 
eventually become self supporting. 

Of course, you understand when we undertook this survey neither 
the British nor Dutch groups had announced publication. 

Miss Henderson: It seems to me that will be the answer to the problem. 

Mrs. Cunningham: It may be. Certainly I think everyone will agree 
with Miss Henderson’s opinion that it is the foreign literature, the unusual 
literature, that the librarians need. Naturally, patrons would rather read 
the original article, but in the small library that does not have a large 
collection they cannot do that, and abstracts of material in the unusual 
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journal and in foreign journals, is the thing that is most needed for 
inclusion. | 

Miss Isabelle T, Anderson: One of our doctors who is on the staff of 
an abstracting journal suggests that because of the high expense it might 
be a good idea for us to discontinue our subscriptions to many of the 
foreign journals and use the abstracts instead. It is a matter of saving 
money by subscription to the abstract service rather than to the journals 
themselves. 

How that would go over with people who would rather see the ori- 
ginal article than the abstract, I don’t know, but that was the viewpoint 
of a user of the library. 

Mrs. Cunningham: It is an important viewpoint, and I think it does 
emphasize the importance of the abstract service but I feel the research 
man usually prefers the original. 

Miss Henderson: Mrs. Cunningham, once more on the question of 
the Excerpta Medica, perhaps there may be some economy, because I 
understand at the present time they are sending by air mail to this coun- 
try their material to be abstracted and then sending it back by air mail. 
Of course it is done to have it quickly and to have it used as quickly 
as possible. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Maybe within a year or two, if pressure is brought, 
they can effect economies; so far they do not seem interested in that 
feature. 

Mr. Fry: A member of my committee is also sending abstracts in to 
that journal. I just received the descriptive literature on it by writing, a 
few days before I left. It may be that a number of the people have not 
heard about it yet. 

Miss Henderson: 1 have the survey here with the abstracts in it, if 
anyone Cares to see it. 


ELECTIONS 


The meeting then approved the advancement to this point of the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee and the election of officers. No 
nominations being received from the floor, the secretary was instructed 
to cast a single ballot for the official slate as follows: 


President Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 
Vice-President (Pres.-Elect) Miss Janet Doe 

Honorary Vice-President Howard Dittrick, M.D. 
Secretary Miss M. Edna M. Poole 
Treasurer .....Mrs. Edith Dernehl 
Executive Committee Miss Margaret Gayley Palmer 


Nominating Committee . Miss L. Margueriete Prime 
Miss E. Louise Williams 
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Mrs. Cunningham: {after being introduced by the president]: 

May I say at this time I am certainly going to need the patient under- 
standing and co-operation of every single one of you if we are going to 
have a successful year. There has never been a year when all of us need 
to pull together quite as much as this year. 

{| The meeting then recessed at eleven-forty o'clock. | 


LUNCHEON, TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1947 


The program of the Tuesday morning Business Session was com- 
pleted in record time and the members and guests of the Association 
had a half hour or more to visit together, become acquainted and re- 
acquainted after a year’s separation. Informal visits were made to “Miss 
Floyd’s Library,” the Army Medical Library Branch, and to the Dittrick 
Museum of Historical Medicine. 

Promptly at 12:45 P. M. the hungry throng gathered at the door of the 
Supper Room of the Allen Memorial Library as guests of the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association. Two lines formed to fill their plates from 
the heavily laden serving table including, to mention just one of the many 
choices, cold cuts of turkey, which seemed to especially appeal. 

When seated at the tables lining three sides of the room such gaiety 
and pleasure were demonstrated that one wonders if the students poring 
over their books in the Library two floors above could hear themselves 
think. Dessert and coffee were then served, after which the Registration 
of Members was resumed and we all filed back into the Auditorium 
to continue the business of the day. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
May 27, 1947 


The meeting convened at two-fifteen o'clock, President McDaniel 
presiding. 

President McDaniel: When she laid down the gavel at New Haven 
last year, after her long and trying wartime service as President of the 
Association, Mary Louise Marshall firmly announced that she could not 
accept any Association responsibility for the coming year. In the mean- 
time, however, the Association had approved a recommendation from 
her that a committee be appointed to consider a training program for 
medical librarianship. There was, we thought, no one more suitably 
equipped to head such a committee, and we asked her to take on the job; 
but she was adamant. 

Finally, your President, hearing that she was to be in Baltimore on 
a certain day, had it out with her in the lobby of a Baltimore hotel, and 
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came away with a slip of paper in Miss Marshall’s handwriting, saying, 
in effect, that she would head the committee. 

Miss Marshall and you, I hope, will forgive my making public the 
details of this fervent wooing. 

The report you are about to hear is a good indication of why it never 
pays to take “no” from a lady. 

Miss Marshall. [ Applause | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TRAINING FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Association in New 
Haven, a special Committee on Training for Medical Librarianship has 
studied this problem so vital to medical library service, has gathered 
opinion from the membership and has formulated recommendations for 
consideration at the .1947 meeting of the Medical Library Association. 
Each appointee to the Committee has had experience with some form of 
special training for medical library work, with proposals for such training, 
or with developments in general professional training. 

Since our first duty was to gather opinion from those actively engaged 
in medical library work, each member of the Committee was asked to 
present, independently, a notation of the questions which should be in- 
cluded in a proposed questionnaire. All the ideas so expressed were for- 
mulated into the communication which was addressed to you in August. 
These questionnaires were mailed to the administrator of each medical 
library member of the Association, and in addition, to each professional 
member who would not be so reached as the head of a library. A copy 
of the questionnaire accompanies this report. 

The forms were mailed to 392 persons and 128 replies were received, 
a return of 32 per cent. The cross-section of opinion expressed in the re- 
turned questionnairés were even more gratifying than the number of 
forms returned, for the answers uniformly seemed to represent considered 
opinion and constructive comment, as an ample basis for specific study 
and recommendation by your Committee. Detailed formulation of re- 
sults of the questionnaire have been published in the Butterin.* Briefly, 
correlated opinion of active workers in the field expressed the need for 
special instruction in medical bibliography and medical library administra- 
tion subsequent to some technical library school training. Overwhelm- 
ingly, medical librarians believed this should be followed by a period 
of supervised experience in a medical library. It was believed that training 
in foreign languages and in basic science should be pre-requisite for our 
special field and that training for medical library work should include 


*Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 35:94-96. 1947 
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some instructions in medical subjects and in the history of medicine, as 
well as in medical library procedure. Many felt that approximately 25 
persons per year, so trained, could be absorbed into service into medical 
libraries. In view of the expense coincident to special training, most 
librarians believed that scholarships and loan funds should be sought 
from outside sources on the basis of consequent improved library service 
to medical education, research and practice. , 

Approval of the adoption of a certification program correlating recom- 
mended training levels, was almost unanimous. It was felt that such 
certification should be established and graded by the Medical Library 
Association and that approval of and co-operation in our plan would be 
desirable and should be solicited from the American Medical Association, 
the American College of Surgeons, the American Hospital Association, 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, and other such groups. 

Following formulation of the results of the Questionnaire, the Com- 
mittee met in an all-day session in Philadelphia in October. In accordance 
with consensus of opinion, as expressed in the results of the questionnaire, 
the Committee recommended that the Association sponsor a program 
of training at three levels: 

1. Library school training, in which would be given in the second 
semester, or following the basic courses in librarianship, work in medical 
library administration, medical bibliography, advanced cataloging, hos- 
pital library work, etc. It was hoped that co-operation of three library 
schools could be secured in offering such a course, one in the East, one 
in the Middle West, and one in the far West. The Committee felt that 
concentration in the development of such training in three schools, so 
separated geographically, would answer present need, and that a spread 
among too many library schools might reduce the number of such special 
students in each school, perhaps to the point of discontinuance of the 
medical library ‘electives. The Committee hoped that the instructional 
work for prospective medical librarians might be offered not only in the 
spring, but also in summer school, thus making the courses available to 
library school graduates wishing to enter medical library work. 

2. The second grade as recommended by the Committee would con- 
sist of all the training required in the first grade plus six months’ ex- 
perience in a medical library and under the supervision of a medical 
librarian approved for this purpose by the Training Committee. Such 
a program of internship in medical library work, if sponsored by the 
Association, would enable us to send trainees to specially selected libraries 
for work of one type or another as need arose, or even to several libraries 
successively, within a period of internship. 

3. The third grade of training leading to an advanced degree or its 
equivalent would consist of graduate work in library school and in our 
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subject field, in a University equipped to offer such correlated courses. 
The Committee was much interested to learn of a prepared course of 
training leading to an advanced degree in medical library work, now 
being planned at Johns Hopkins University. This curriculum, conducted 
in the general University and the Welch Medical Library would follow 
four years of college and would include in each of two years, subject 
courses in the field of medicine and in medical library work, as well as 
basic library school training. Its completion would constitute training at 
the Grade 3 level. Since this course is still prospective, and cannot be 
integrated with the graded course approved by the Committee, it would 
not be practical for those who have already completed a basic year of 
library school, and its opportunities are still in the future. We shall look 
forward to its materialization. 

The Committee recognized the urgent need of a campaign of recruit- 
ment to be correlated with our training program, publicising the ‘attrac- 
tions of medical library work among science students at the high school 
and undergraduate level. It proposes the preparation and publication of 
a vocational pamphlet which would be distributed through guidance 
centers throughout the country. It would further urge all medical libra- 
rians to act as recruitment agents, presenting to persons qualified by 
personality and training for medical library work, the opportunities for 
service which it offers. ' 

As an adjunct to the Training Program, your Committee would recom- 
mend a plan for the certification of future medical librarians at levels 
corresponding to the proposed grades of training. In such a plan the 
Training Committee would be constituted by the Association as a Board 
of Certification of Medical Librarianship and would pass upon credentials 
of candidates for certification. In order to afford continuity to such a 
certifying board, it would be advisable that its membership be changed 
by not more than two appointees each year. In establishing such a pro- 
gram, a charter certification would be conferred on all candidates who 
have, on the day of the program’s adoption, completed five years of 
successful experience in medical library work. On those who have entered 
the medical library field within the past five years, a charter certification 
would be conferred, on completion of this probationary period. After 
a maximum period of five years, charter certification would be closed, and 
subsequent grading would be achieved only on completion of prescribed 
training. 

Even before the adoption of the training program as here outlined, 
your Committee is able to report considerable progress. Following the 
Committee meeting in Philadelphia, Miss Anderson and Miss Brodman 
conferred with Professor Reece of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, and we are happy to announce that in the spring and 
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summer sessions of the 1947-48 school year, Columbia will offer courses 
in medical library work as advised by the Training Committee. Colum- 
bia will also offer training as advised for the Grade 3 level, leading to an 
advanced degree. 

The University of Minnesota, Division of Library Instruction, has 
been considered the logical training center for the Midwest, in considera- 
tion of experience with the courses in medical reference and hospital 
library work included in their curriculum for the past ten years. We are 
happy to report that the administration of this school also is sympathetic 
to our recommendations. It is probable that in 1948-49 extended courses 
at grades 1 and 3, as recommended by the Committee, will be available 
also at this training center. Thus far we have still to contact a library 
school in the far west for similar co-operation. 

The work of your Committee has necessarily included an extensive 
study of trends in basic library school training. Proposals of the type 
made in our study, we find to have been made independently in non- 
medical groups. Our Committee recognized a need for a study of task 
analysis in medical libraries, believing that such a survey would show a 
waste of professional personnel in performance of non-professional work. 
Subsequent investigation has shown that such a study on an extensive 
scale is now being conducted in a general library field, the findings of 
which will be proportionally applicable in medical library work. When 
this survey becomes available its application to our own problems may 
well prove profitable. 

Likewise, in regretting the additional time and expense required in 
training for our special field, your Committee has wished our training 
for strictly clerical tasks in library work might be transferred to sub- 
professional years in college work. The basic library school year might 
then be devoted to true professional courses and specialized training. 
Acceptance of this idea also is spreading in the library world, and several 
library schools are already offering such pre-professional training in a 
program integrated with general college courses. 

Summarizing, your Committee would offer for your approval the 
following recommendations,— 


A. Training 


That the Medical Library Association sponsor a program of training 

for medical librarianship at three levels: 

1. A semester’s instruction in medical library bibliography, medical 
library administration, etc., to be offered in the spring and summer 
sessions in three library schools .geographically separated, i. e., in 
the East, Middle West and West, respectively. 

2. In addition to the completion of training for grade 1, a six-months’ 
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term of supervised experience in medical libraries and under the 
direction of medical librarians approved by the Training Com- 
mittee. 


. Graduate work in library science and in medical or related sub- 


ject fields, leading to an advanced degree 

(or) 

Completion of a two years’ course correlating work in library 
science, medical library work, and medical subject fields, leading 
to an advanced degree. 


B. Certification 


I. 


a. That the Training Committee of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, as constituted on the date of the program’s adoption, be 
named its Board of Certification to serve for one year; that there- 
after the personnel of the Board be changed by no more than two 
of its members for any one year. 

. That this Board be given power to act for the Association in the 
establishment and maintenance of standards of medical library 
work, and the certification of medical librarians. 

. That a Charter certification be granted those who, on the day 
of the program’s adoption have completed five years of success- 
ful librarianship in a medical library. 

. That on those who have entered the medical library field within 
the past five years, a charter certification may be conferred, on 
completion of this probationary period. 

. That after a maximum period of five years from the date of the 
adoption of the plan for certification, charter certification be closed 
and subsequent grading be achieved only on completion of 
prescribed training as herein designated. 


. That certification at Grades 1, 2, and 3, corresponding to recom- 


mended levels of training be conferred by the Certifying Board 
on those presenting proper credentials of completion of prescribed 
training. 


. That a fee of five dollars be paid to the Medical Library Associa- 


tion for each certification by the Certifying Board; and that funds 
so received by the Association be available for expenses incurred 
in sponsorship of the program of recruitment, training, and certi- 
fication of medical librarians. 

Mary Louise MarsHa.i, Chairman 
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STATEMENT ON PROPOSED CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
Minority Report 


As a member of the Committee on a Training Program for Medical 
Librarianship, I presented certain minority opinions regarding the pro- 
posed Certification Program at the meeting of the Association on May 
27, 1947. The Executive Committee has requested me to make a more 
detailed report. The following statement is an extension and amplifica- 
tion of remarks made at the meeting and in my letter of May 2 to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Miss Mary Louise Marshall. In my discus- 
sion I will take up first some questions as to certification in general; 
secondly, some questions as to the details of the program as presented; 
and thirdly, some suggestions for further study of the problem. 


1. The inauguration of a Certification Program by the Medical Library 
Association is a very serious step and before any final decision is reached 
a great deal of thought should be given to the real need for such a program 
and to what it would accomplish if put into effect. The first question, 
the need for any type of certification, involves the needs of the profes- 
sion and also the needs of libraries. It must be realized that the medical 
libraries of the country wary greatly as to size and function, and that, as 
a corollary, the training and experience demanded for librarians may also 
vary greatly. These factors must be considered and further study should 
be made of them. The Association, before embarking on any course, 
should first then be sure that, under these conditions, certification is neces- 
sary or desirable. 

The second principal question is whether certification itself will bring 
about the desired ends, namely, higher prestige and standards for the 
profession of medical librarianship. To a great extent the esteem of 
medical libraries and of librarians is determined by the effectiveness of 
their functioning under the given circumstances. It is my opinion that 
the mere possession of a certificate will not increase this esteem, but 
rather that there must be greater appreciation of what libraries can do 
in meeting the problems of the future. The scientific worker is well aware 
of the increasingly complex nature of scientific literature and there should 
be equal awareness of the important role that medical libraries play in 
meeting this problem and of their even greater potentialities in the days 
ahead. As the prestige of medical libraries grows, greater support will be 
forthcoming and there will be increased prestige and pay for medical 
librarians. 

As to standards, undoubtedly the training program, as approved by 
the Association at its last meeting, will raise the standards of the profes- 
sion, wherever such standards are applicable. Here again, though, we 
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must know more of what standards are requisite for various libraries 
and for various positions. 

In considering this whole problem, we should know more of the status 
of other certification programs for librarians—why they were set up, what 
they have accomplished and above all the relation of library associa- 
tions to government agencies, which in many instances administer the 
programs. We should be aware of the possibility that, if the Medical 
Library Association starts a program, other library associations with over- 
lapping interests might set up competing programs. 

Certification is a project that will entail considerable expense and 
trouble and all aspects should be considered thoroughly before any ir- 
revocable steps are taken. 

2. The above remarks on certification in general apply also, of course, 
to the specific program as presented in the Committee report. In addition 
there are some special features of this program which should be examined 
further. The role of the Medical Library Association as the certifying 
body is open to question. It does not seem to be in line with most other 
certifying programs for librarians, in which various states have set up 
boards. The point will be raised that the idea of having an Association 
as the certifying board has its analogy in the certifying boards of the 
various medical specialties, but here the chapter group already had at- 
tained a certain rather definite standard. This can hardly be said to be true 
of the members of the Medical Library Association. Since this feature of 
the program puts the Association in a quasi-legal position it would be well 
to look into this aspect, to see if the organization as presently constituted, 
as to provisions for membership and for voting privileges, should as- 
sume such a function. Also an opinion should be had as to whether such 
a function is authorized by the Charter. Along these lines, as mentioned 
before, the position of other library associations must be considered. 

Another questionable feature is the great disparity between the re- 
quirements for charter certification and those for future certification in 
Grades 1, 2, and 3. The rather vague requirements for charter certification 
are the completion of “five, years of successful librarianship in a medical 
library” (italics mine). I do not think we know just what would mean 
in terms of the number to be so certified and what would be the train- 
ing, experience, and ability of this group. While experience is the sole 
criterion for charter certification, the requirements for the future are 
based almost entirely on education, and after five years there would 
be no provision for certification on the basis of experience, except the six 
months period required for Grade 2. In respect to the proposed grades 
of training and certification it would seem that degrees or certificates 
from recognized educational institutions would carry more weight than 
any certification by an association, particularly since the prerequisites 


4 
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for the grades are based almost entirely on educational requirements. 
Such wholly different and rigid criteria for the future certification might 
very well tend to depreciate the value of a charter certificate. There 
certainly would arise a difficult problem as to the basis for membership 
in the Association in the future. 

3. The above discussion has already indicated a number of lines for 
further study of the problem. In the first place there should be a clear 
statement of the need for certification and of what it is intended to accom- 
plish. The Association should have convincing arguments that certification 
and particularly the program proposed would achieve its aims and that it 
is the best way of doing it. The legal position of the Association should 
be clarified. 

A survey should be made to ascertain the approximate number of 
librarians who would be eligible for certification on a Charter basis, with 
an analysis of their training, experience, and ability. Since, for future 
developments, it is most necessary that we know more of the needs of 
medical libraries, it might be well to combine the above survey with an 
over-all study of task and personnel analysis. The recently completed task- 
analysis of the ALA might serve as a basis, with modification to suit our 
own peculiar problems. From such a study we would learn not only 
about the various positions and functions in libraries but also about the 
training and experience of the people now doing the work. Such a survey 
would give us a better idea of what is needed for medical librarianship 
and what standards should be set. 

Finally, the results of the new training program should be studied, 
with a view of ascertaining how the various types of training are meeting 
the needs of libraries and how effective they are in placing the graduates 
in the appropriate positions. A comparison of this study with that on 
task analysis will give some idea of future needs and help in establishing 


relative standards. 
Sanrorp V. Larkey, M.D. 


Discussion of Miss Marshall's Report, May 27, 1947 


Miss Marshall: The one question I have already been asked is whether 
this is obligatory. The program as presented is in no way obligatory. It is 
being offered. We have no idea of requiring, on our part, that anyone 
be certified. 

Dr. Larkey: This wouldn’t be a Medical Library Association meeting 
if we did not argue about things. I felt things went much too smoothly 
this morning. I am a member of the Committee, and I want to bring 
in some minority opinions, 

I might say I think the training ideas are very, very fine. I think we 
have achieved something that may lead to a very great result. _ 
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I cannot agree with the ideas of certification. This is a very serious 
step that may have very great consequences, and we should think about 
it at much greater length. I do not think we should be hurried into such 
a program. 

In the first place, I realize that you are all interested in raising the 
prestige and the standards of our profession. The training program will 
aid greatly in doing that. 

On the other hand, we have a great duty to make the people of this 
country, particularly in the scientific field, realize the role that medical 
libraries can play and that will increase the position of medical libraries. 
Hurriedly adopting a scheme of certification is a plan to pull ourselves 
up by our bootstraps. I feel it has many hazards. 

In the first place, if we adopt this scheme, we will have a system of 
certification after five years which is entirely different from the certifica- 
tion of all of us. That means not only members of the Association but 
all people who have been in medical library work within the past five 
years. That will be a very mixed-up situation and, as we heard this 
morning from the Membership Committee, there are a great many prob- 
lems about what constitutes a medical librarian. 

In the second place, to certify people puts us in a quasi-legal position. 
It is true that people will not have to be certified, but these things always 
begin to mean something when once we adopt them. 

I do not feel that the basis of medical library work has been studied 
thoroughly enough at the present time so that we know exactly what 
are the needs of libraries and what are the qualifications necessary for 
medical librarians in various types of medical libraries. This should be 
studied much more thoroughly. Under this scheme we will have some of 
the worst features of the union; on the one hand, the closed shop idea, and 
on the other hand, not the good features of collective bargaining. 

We could study it along the lines of task analysis—that is a very im- 
portant step—and on the basis of results of the training program that 
will just start next year. I think we are embarking on a very ambitious 
program of training that should be studied in relation to what needs, if 
any, are in certification. 

Miss Biethan: 1 agree heartily with everything Dr. Larkey has said. 
In the Medical Library Association we come from all kinds of libraries. 
It would be hard to apply certification to such a varied group. It would 
level us all off. I do not think certification will boost us. It will hold us 
down. 

Mrs. Irene M. Strieby: 1 think the Committee has done a colossal 
task for the benefit of the Medical Library Association. I have two obser- 
vations I want to make. 

The first one perhaps is rather commonplace, but if we do not at- 
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tempt to raise our own standards—in other words, help ourselves—no 
one else is going to. Why shouldn’t we, before we grow any larger, do 
something ? 

The second observation is that I have had the privilege of sitting on 
the sidelines in Indiana and watching our certification law being planned 
and put into effect in that state, where it encountered all sorts of op- 
position among the small-town librarians who, in many instances, had no 
formal education. However, the opposition was broken down and the law 
is functioning satisfactorily and apparently is meeting now with the ap- 
proval of everyone in this state. 

There you have the same situation that Dr. Larkey mentioned. You 
have your librarians who had no formal training of any kind, college or 
library school, but they are certified under the law because they were in 
their positions at the time the law went into effect, and then we have 
librarians who are coming in now under the law and are meeting these 
new standards. 

Here in our Association this certification proposal is purely voluntary. 
It seems to me we have much to gain and nothing to lose if we adopt 
this report. 

Miss Helen Hlavac: Miss Marshall, why doesn’t the school in which 
you are taking the course give the certification in the Medical Library 
Association? It seems to me if the school grants the certification, it will 
eliminate having the Association do so. 

Miss Marshall: The school would be able to grant certification only 
at Grades 1 and 3. 

Miss Hlavac: In other words, the school would not be directing the 
experience of the individual ? 

Miss Marshall: No, the Association would be directing it. This fol- 
lows the precedent of other programs of specialization. 

Miss Brodman: The Library School at Columbia does not certify 
people in any group. 

It seems to me the two problems, education and certification, go to- 
gether. If we do not know enough about what a medical librarian needs 
to know to certify him, we do not know enough about what he needs 


to know to teach him. 
Dr. George L. Banay: 1 think the classification of library membership 


showed that most of the libraries fall into the group affiliated with uni- 
versities or medical schools. That is the largest membership by far. The 
second group, almost as large, consists of hospital libraries. The third 
group includes the libraries affiliated with medical associations. In these 
groups we need different grades of training, as Miss Marshall pointed 
out. We need programs and standards for these three different groups. 

I heartily agree with ihe program set up by Miss Marshall’s Commit- 
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tee for three definite efforts of training, so that there will.be candidates 
available for all positions. 

There is no library school that could do this certification, and unless 
we do certify we can never get the co-operation of the American Medical 
Association or the American College of Surgeons. If we have certifica- 
tion, so that only such institutions would be approved that appoint and 
employ certified librarians, that is a very important point. If we do not 
have that and we do not set up qualifications and certifications ourselves, 
I do not see who else can do it. 

Miss Biethan: That is just what we do not want. We do not want 
the American College of Surgeons to say, “We will not have anybody 
but certified librarians.” That is just what we want to avoid. 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald: Unfortunately, there is the danger of too 
much emphasis on specialized library techniques and seemingly not 
enough emphasis on the broad cultural background. For most of us 
who are associated with University work, I would think that the first 
thing would be to have men or women of very broad cultural background 
in these positions; and secondly, persons who have had at least the 
equivalent of the basic first year course in library science, and then cer- 
tainly native intelligence ought to take care of the rest. 

There is a great danger here of following a Chinese method of crystal- 
lizing people into narrow channels, insisting upon this particular course 
and that particular course, and putting it down in the record. The result 
will be that many excellent people will be driven out of the field. Cer- 
tainly that should not be the objective. | Applause | 

Dr. Larkey: 1 want to clear up one thing. There seems to me to be 
a misunderstanding. I feel that this problem of certification needs much 
further study. I am not saying that it should be voted down at this time. 
The Committee has not agreed, and certainly if we, working on it, have 
mixed feelings about it, the Association must have some mixed feelings 
about it. You cannot make up your minds in five minutes that this is a 
valid program to be put into effect. | 

I do not agree with Miss Brodman that because we do not have every 
detail of some problems in medical library work we cannot start train- 
ing. We do know many of the things that are needed for training medical 
librarians. 

Mrs. Ida Marion Robinson: One thing that puzzled me in the ques- 
tionnaire, and also in the discussion, was the definition of medical li- 
brarianship. Does that apply to everybody who would work in the medical 
library on a professional basis? Does it mean just people in charge of 
medical libraries? Exactly just what does it include? 

Miss Marshall: The proposed program would apply to anyone who 
wished to take such training. 
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Mrs. Robinson: | wondered, in going into such extensive training, it 
people, after they had had it, would not expect to be library administra- 
tors or in charge of medical libraries, rather than going in under the 
supervision of someone else. 

Miss Marshall: At present we do not even have library administrators 
getting training. 

Mrs. Robinson: It seems to me that there would not be that many 
medical library jobs in charge of medical libraries. 

Miss Marshall: It would seem that you have not been in touch with the 
Personnel Office. We have had more requests than we could possibly 
fill, and every request has been for someone who has medical experience 
and medical knowledge. 

Mrs. Robinson: But those are not for the top jobs in the medical library 
field, are they? 

Miss Marshall: For anything. Certainly for reference work, and very 
‘often for cataloging. 

Mrs. Robinson: 1 can see how in the few very large libraries people 
might be willing to go in, after all this training, as heads of departments, 
but, in the average size medical libraries, a person with such extensive 
training would expect, or want, to have charge. I wonder how many 
such positions there are? 

Miss Marshall: 1 believe you misunderstood me. The specialized train- 
ing is not very extensive. The first grade would be given in the second 
semester of library school. 

Mrs. Robinson: It is training that most medical librarians have not had. 

Miss. Marshall: There has formerly been offered only one semester's 
work in summer. 

Mrs. Robinson: That is one of the levels. 

Miss Marshall: That would be training as recommended for Grade 1. 

Mrs. Robinson: Then your definition of terms does mean that this 
would be for anybody who works in a medical library on the profes- 
sional basis. 

Miss Marshall: We would offer it to anyone. 

Mrs. Robinson: That is what was not clear to me. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Unless we do have some form of certification, 
don’t you think it is going to be difficult to encourage people to take 
the training that they would if it were required? Also it would encourage 
the library school to put in that type of training. It seems to me that one 
of the chief values of certification would be encouraging people to be 
better prepared for this type of work, and encouraging employers to hunt 
for better prepared people. 


Miss Anderson: If 1 may repeat, ex officio, we have had this experience. 
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Many hospitals or small medical societies have wanted to have someone 
take charge of the library. They say, “Shall we get a nurse in a doctor’s 
office who is familiar with terminology? Shall we get a record librarian 
in the hospital who is used to handling the records? Anybody can take 
care of the books! It is just a matter of checking them.” Haven’t you 
heard exactly that comment? 

Is that what we are going to accept? Are we going to sit by and say, 
“We are just clerical workers; that is all it amounts to. You can get any- 
body to do that.” Or are we going to insist that our profession be ac- 
cepted as a profession? 

Of course, I think there isn’t any doubt in our minds as to what the 
answer to that question is. We do consider that we are in a profession 
and it requires technical skill to carry it on. We should have some stand- 
ards and something that other people can go by. 

For instance, if a hospital administrator comes to you and says, “We 
want a librarian for our medical library, what kind of person would you 
suggest?” Won’t it be simple for us to say, “Such people have been cer- 
tified by the Board as to medical knowledge and other abilities.” It is 
a matter of designating them as professional rather than just technical 
workers. 

It would seem to me that it is the place of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation to encourage the placing or training of people in these positions. 


If we are going to have trained people available for these positions, then 
we must, of course, have available training programs for them. 

I happen to know from very personal experience, that trained medical 
librarians are at a premium. There are not nearly enough people to fill 


the positions that are open. 

Just the other day I heard of a hospital in Wisconsin which is hiring 
a library school graduate to take charge of the patients’ library and the 
medical library and the record library. This girl has had no medical 
library training. She came to me and asked, “Could you tell me how 
to handle the medical library and what material I should have?” That is 
the type of thing confronting us. 

The matter of certification, whether we do it immediately or some- 
time in the future, is something that does take a great deal of considera- 
tion. The only thing is, the longer you mull it over in your mind, the 
longer it will take to accomplish it. There is always the question of 
whether we should do it now or later. It is a matter you should think 
about, by all means. It isn’t anything the Committee wants to foist 
upon you. 

If as a group you think you want more time to consider it, that is 
certainly your privilege, but one word of caution. As I said, we do not 
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want to wait too long for that certification because the situation is getting 
worse right along and we are not going to gain professional standing for 
ourselves by avoiding the issue. 

Mr. John T. Eastlick: 1 would like to speak of the University of Den- 
ver, College of Librarianship for a minute. This Library School has estab- 
lished a medical library course consisting of one quarter’s work. The 
development of this course is in an elementary stage. But this Library 
School is going to have difficulty establishing a medical library training 
program on a semester basis, as Miss Marshall suggests, when their full 
program is developed on the quarter basis. Further, this School cannot 
disrupt its regular library school program during the spring and summer 
sessions to install a medical library program for those sessions only. | 
seriously doubt if any established library school is going to be too enthusi- 
astic about this recommended program. 

I understand, Miss Marshall, you propose only certain centers for this 
medical library training. These centers should be determined according 
to facilities available in the community, such as medical schools, medical 
libraries, and qualified instructors. 

Miss Marshall: That is true. 

Mr. Eastlick: There is one other thing I would like to suggest. Rather 
than the Medical Library Association maintaining an independent cer- 
tification program, why not develop a program whereby the Medical 
Library Association approves or certifies the training that the various 
schools offer, and issue certificates to those individuals completing this 
approved training. This would eliminate the need to force certificates 
‘on your membership and eliminate the many unpleasant difficulties which 
would arise. 

Miss Marshall: That is what we are suggesting, that the people who 
go to the school automatically be certified. 

Mr. Eastlick: But you are suggesting that each individual be certified. 

Miss Brodman: 1 think what the Committee plans—please tell me if 
I am wrong—what the Committee hopes will happen is that courses would 
be certified and everybody who took those courses would come under 
the Grades 1 or 3 levels. 

Miss Helen R. Bayne: First of all, it is very important that you obtain 
culture in these cases. That is what you need to encourage. You will never 
get it if you don’t pay for it. You can write advertising for Socony or 
anybody else and get twice as much. You have to offer more money. You 
have to begin there. That is where they have to begin anywhere else, and 
then you will get some cultured people. [Laughter and Applause] 

Mr. William D. Postell: All we have done is very simple, to define the 
position of medical librarianship. Previously there has been no record of 
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what constitutes a medical librarian. We have attempted to do that, hoping 
that we would become a profession with all the honor and salary. 

Mr. Seymour Robb: I would like to carry that one step further. I would 
like to see certification adopted now, if it is ever going to be adopted, for 
one or two reasons. First, because I think at this particular time it would 
act as a stimulus to the various curricula that are being proposed, and 
even adopted by the several library schools at the present moment, and 
secondly, as an additional stimulus to recruitment at this time, presuming 
that if certification were adopted it would presume a definite minimum 
standard which would at least give prospective candidates something 
to shoot at, to crystallize in their minds what they are going to get, and 
perhaps be attractive to prospective candidates who would otherwise not 
go into the field. 

That is just in continuation of the remarks by the speaker who just 
preceded me. 

I assume from the lack of mention of it so far, that no other library 
administrator present has had a bit of trouble getting trained help. 
[ Laughter | . 

I have a feeling that next year or the year after, if I were offered a 
candidate who was certified by the Medical Library Association and 
another one without that body behind it, that I would probably choose 
the one that was certified. {[ Applause | 

Miss Ida ]. Draeger: 1 am asking for a point of information. I am 
wondering whether the American Medical Association, after its pro- 
jected survey of medical schools and hospitals has been completed, will 
not define more definitely what kind of medical librarians there shall be in 
the medical schools, and whether the American College of Surgeons isn’t 
going to do that for us, too. If so, wouldn’t it be so much better if our 
Association could have formulated those standards before the other or- 
ganizations tell us what to do. 

I don’t know whether anyone has that information. 

Miss Marshall: Our only information was that it was overwhelmingly 
the opinion, as expressed, that the Medical Library Association be the 
agency to say what a medical librarian should be, not the American 
Medical Association or any other association. 

Mr. Postell: If we don’t say what constitutes a medical librarian the 
A.M.A. is going to do it for us. 

Miss Anderson: Are we defining medical librarians? If we are going 
to certify everybody in medical library work, whether they are pages or 
clerical assistants, who have been in for five years, is that going to define 
a medical librarian? That is just a question. 

Miss Marshall: We had no wish to put anybody out of a job, who 
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was now in the job. For most of us who have entered the field in the 
hard way and learned by experience, the courses which we are suggest- 
ing were not available. We should like to offer something better for those 
who succeed us. We are trying to provide better training for the future. 

Miss Louise D. C. King: You may not remember, but there used to 
be a little sign in the A.M.A. Directory which signified that a physician 
so designated had started to practice before the license law went into 
effect. A number of unlicensed physicians practiced in that time, and ] 
never knew it to hurt their practice at all. A good doctor was still able 
to practice. 

Mrs. Chloe S. Brewer: There are a great many hospital librarians who 
have to pull themselves up by their bootstraps. If you are backed by a 
certified organization, you can go to your administrator and say the or- 
ganization requires that so-and-so be done. I am sure you will find it 
much easier. 

Miss Ella M. Salmonsen: The John Crerar Library receives many 
interlibrary loan requests from the entire country (and we are happy to 
serve each and every one) but in some instances we have had to spend 
hours verifying some of these requests and I think that this task should 
be done at the other end. In some instances I really think it would be 
a good idea if some of these people took a post-graduate course in this 
specific field. | Laughter and applause | 

| After the formal acceptance of Miss Marshall’s report, it was decided 
that the recommendations should be considered in the two groups, train- 
ing and certification, indicated in the report and that they should be 
acted upon accordingly. The recommendations regarding a training pro- 
gram were thereupon approved. On motion of Dr. Larkey, seconded 
and carried, it was voted that the recommendations regarding certifica- 
tion “be laid on the table for further study.” On motion of Mr. Fry, sec- 
onded and carried, it was voted that a committee be appointed—“if it is 
in order, the present committee or a reasonable facsimile thereof”—to 
continue the study, taking into consideration all that was discussed in the 
discussion just concluded. | 


Discussion of Miss Marshall's Report, May 29, 1947 


President McDaniel: There has been considerable feeling, as reported 
to me, that the action taken a couple of days ago with regard to Miss 
Marshall’s report had a somewhat negative aspect to it. This morning | 
implied, when we threw General Robert out the window, that I felt we 
must not again take up that question, because a number of us have left, 
and the rugged remnants probably would not want to assume respon- 
sibility for any direct action. It seems to me, however, that it would be 
perfectly proper for those still here—I see they are far from a handful— 
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to express opinions that might be recorded in the minutes, that would 
be a further guide to the Executive Committee and the Committee on a 
Training Program when they have to decide, as they will very shortly, 
just what the sentiment of the Association was. 

The earlier discussion was one of those occasions, I think, when there 
was so much confusion due to amendment being piled on amendment 
that the issue was not really clearly understood by all. I think it would be 
impolitic for us to take any action by way of motions, but the minutes 
might well contain further expression, as I say, of our sentiments, so that 
the committees might have a little clearer direction as to what to do in 
the coming year. 

Mr. Ballard: \t is the sense of this meeting that the question of 
certification should be referred to the Executive Committee with power 
to act. 

Miss Crawford: Do I understand that when accepting this, we are turn- 
ing over to the Executive Committee the power to act in our name, be- 
cause I believe that on Tuesday the sense was that we did not wish to 
turn over to any committee the power to act on certification? We did not 
think it had been sufficiently discussed, and we wished to consider it 
again at a further meeting. We thought that it would be turned back to 
the committee for further study. 

Dr. Larkey: 1 think it only fair to read the motion that was made 
at the last meeting and passed. 

President McDaniel: It was tabling, wasn’t it? 

Dr. Larkey: That was not the wording of the motion. I would like 
to have the words of the motion. 

Mr. Fry: There were two motions, one tabling and the other— 

Dr. Larkey: 1 might add, since they don’t seem to be able to find the 
motion, that my motion was to table part of the recommendations for 
further study—hardly a negative action. 

President McDaniel: Oh, yes, it was merely Part (b), the certification 
part, that was tabled. When I said negative action, I had in mind the not 
uncommon negative purpose and result of tabling motions and the feel- 
ing of a number of members that this tabling motion perhaps came too 
soon to permit full expression of the thoughts of the members who 
were present. 

Miss Hlavac: May | suggest that we all have an opportunity to re- 
consider it? I don’t know how we can do this officially. I suggest that we 
get the report in writing and be able to vote in writing again upon it. 
I think it was not discussed sufficiently, and I believe we had no previous 
notice of its contents. I think most of us would like to consider the report 
further. I would like to know the reaction of the entire group on this 
matter. 
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Miss Dondale: | agree with the last speaker, because I think our group 
is too small here to express an opinion. We might be all on one side. I 
think the people who are not here now have the right to express their 
opinion. It ought to be studied further, and, as has been suggested, a 
report sent around sometime fairly early in the year, long enough before 
the next meeting so we can all consider it. I think, too, it would be well 
perhaps to get our reactions by another questionnaire and give us a 
chance to put in writing what we feel. 

President McDaniel: Of course, the question did appear in your pre- 
liminary questionnaire, didn’t it, Miss Marshall ? 

Miss Marshall: Yes, indeed. 

President McDaniel: I believe the response was predominantly positive 
in the questionnaire. 

Miss Dondale: Of course that was nearly a year ago. We have had a 
little more time to consider it. 

Miss King: 1 think they want clarification as to the ramifications that 
it may have on them or their libraries, and on salaries, as to just what it 
may mean to them permanently. 

Miss Draeger: 1 think many people feel, as I do, that eventually we 
will pass this certification plan and adopt the program the way ‘it is pre- 
sented. So many people are not clear on it, however, that I feel it would 
be well to wait another year and have everyone behind it. At present, 
there are so many questioning how it is going to work out in their group 
that it would be better not to rush it through now than have some react, 
as we often do if such things are voted upon without time for deliberation, 
firmly against it. The very fact that we have made the move toward 
certification is putting us on record with groups like the American 
Medical Association and the American College of Surgeons, showing 
that our Association is awake and conscious of these problems although 
all the details have not yet been worked out. 

Mr. Eastlick: 1 would like to go on record agreeing with the last 
speaker. However, I think there are wider ramifications. Three agencies 
are working on training for hospital librarians. The Special Libraries 
Association is doing it. The American Library Association has reactivated 
the Committee on Training for Hospital Librarians, and this Association 
is doing it. If you are going to have certification or standards of train- 
ing on which you establish qualifications for a position, I think there 
ought to be co-operation between the three organizations so that we get 
a national picture of what is the qualification for a medical librarian, 
rather than individual standards for each organization. It seems to me 
there should be a combining of effort on this problem, rather than isolated 
and disassociated attempts at standardization. 

Also I was very much against the program on certification as it was 
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presented because of the attempt to certify everybody within five years 
that was employed for five years in a medical library. I may be wrong 
im my understanding, but that was the way the program was presented. 
If that is the correct interpretation, it is most unfair. I think certification 
should come as the result of a training course, and not from work in 
unclassified and varying positions. 

Mrs. Robinson: It seems to me perfectly obvious that the wording of 
the amendment to table the idea for further consideration showed that 
it was simply to give all members of the Association a chance to consider 
it as the committee had already had a chance. They had been thinking 
in detail about it and working on it for a year, but that didn’t mean that 
all members of the Association had. I see nothing negative in that. 

Mr. Fry: It only takes two-thirds majority to take it off the table and 
give it consideration. 

Miss Manson: I was a member of this committee. Every angle that 
has been presented in this meeting was taken up by the Committee, and 
there were committee members for and against the various aspects. If 
certificates were issued only to the people who have special medical library 
training, it would mean that almost everyone in this room would never 
be certified. Many of us have reached the age when we are not going to 
have time to-take extra training. If we are going to certify people, we 
not only have to certify those who take the training, but we must do some- 
thing about those who never will have any training but have worked 
themselves up the hard way. 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. President, I think you may rest assured that there 
is no need to fear from that bécause, as a matter of fact, you couldn’t 
put through such a law as that practically in any state in the Union. 
Massachusetts has been working for five years on a certificate plan and 
they have to certify people who have been in for a certain number of 
years. If they didn’t, they would be depriving them of their rights. They 
can apply it to those who are coming on, but you cannot go back. You 
have to take the nonconformers and treat them fairly. It would be un- 
constitutional otherwise. 

Miss Hlavac: May 1 ask one question? What are you going to do 
with the people in the allied fields, such as pharmacy and dentistry? 
They need to use medicine to a great extent. They, too, are entitled to 
certification. | 

Miss Manson: They will be certified also. After all, they are part of 
the Medical Library Association. 

Miss Hlavac: That was not brought out at all. 

Miss Marshall: We are interpreting the word “medical” in the broader 
sense. Dentistry deals with the teeth, and as such is a part of medicine. 
Pharmacy deals with materia medica, and as such is a part of medicine. 
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Mr. Fry: Just to confuse it further, what are you going to do about 
a medical school, such as the University of Ohio? As far as I know, we 
are not including them among our members. They are not members 
of this Association at all but they have a pretty good school. 

President McDaniel: They are members. 

Is there any further discussion? I think the committees concerned will 
be grateful for having just this much more clarification of what you 
expect them to do. 

[Following the discussion of Miss Marshall’s report on May 27, the 
president introduced Miss Estelle Brodman, who presided over the Li- 
brarians’ Symposia. These consisted of the discussions in which Miss 
Helen G. Field, Mrs. Madalene Marshall, and Miss Mildred Jordan acted 
as Moderators. These will be printed in the next issue of the BULLETIN. | 

(The meeting recessed at five o'clock.) 


VISIT TO THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY BRANCH AND 
DITTRICK MUSEUM OF HISTORICAL MEDICINE 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 27, 1947 


After the Tuesday meetings had been brought to a close we were 
invited to visit the Army Medical Library Branch and the Dittrick 
Museum of Historical Medicine, which are also housed in the Allen 
Memorial Library Building. 

Dorothy Schullian, Ph.D., acted as guide in the Army Medical Library 
Branch. As you all know, the repair and binding of incunabula and rare 
books has been a‘ special project of this Branch under the direction of 
Mr. Jean Eschmann. In one room was a table on which were displayed 
books in various stages of repair and rebinding along with samples of 
the leather used. Dr. Schullian assured us that they preferred to revivify 
an old book rather than rebind but, if it was necessary to do so, then every 
scrap of the original covers was saved. Sometimes it took hours to soak 
these old paper covers apart but it often proved well worth the effort since’ 
valuable material was frequently found pressed together either within, 
or to form, the old covers. 

Supreme faith in the integrity of our Members was shown by the fact 
that we were free to handle any or all of the rare items which were in 
cases left open and unguarded! Among the volumes shown were copies 
of the 1490 edition of Galen from the Nicolaus Pol library, the 1543 edi- 
tion of Vesalius with an inscription in the hand of the humanist, Philip 
Melanchthon, the Hortus Sanitatis of menian, 1491, and the famous 
Nuremberg Chronicle. 

Leaving this exhibit and joining Dr. Dittrick brought one to a display 
of equally interesting material. Dr. Dittrick has brought together a varied 
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collection of items most of which were picked up in, or around, Cleveland 
and all represent the result of the untiring efforts of Dr. Dittrick himself, 
who charmingly related anecdotes in connection with the acquisition 
of many of the items. 

His collection of spectacles included some of the early examples of 
bifocals, or their equivalent. Another collection of interest consisted of 
the instruments used in blood transfusion by Dr. Crile. There were col- 
lections of medical instruments, surgical instruments, and pharmacy sets 
representative of the early practice of medicine in America. And there 
were collections of material obtained from Europe including an early 
version of the Lister spray, replicas of the Pompeian Surgical Instruments 
and a collection of even earlier votive offerings including effigies used in 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases in the days of primitive medicine. 

Dr. Dittrick’s enthusiasm is contagious and it would not be a bit sur- 
prising to hear some day that many a medical librarian left this Meeting 
to go home to build up a similar if most modest collection or to encourage 
some physician to do it for the benefit of his, or her, library. 


BANQUET, TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1947 


Our Banquet will, I feel sure, go down in our history as a very special 
occasion. A convivial spirit of celebration prevailed throughout the even- 
ing due, in no small part, to the generosity of the Cleveland Clinic in 


proyiding a cocktail hour prior to our adjournment to the Ballroom. Ac- 
quaintances and friendships flowered in the friendly atmosphere and all 
strangeness melted away. Whether or not one partook of the libations 
offered, this feeling of friendliness caught up everyone in its net. 

President McDaniel introduced our Speaker of the Evening, Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, Editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
whose subject, “A Century of American Medicine,” was interesting to 
both the physicians and librarians present. [See printed paper. | 

It was the intention of your officers to extend to the Association at 
this time the greetings of Mrs. Mary E. Irish of Los Angeles, California, 
and of Mrs. Florence E. Cooksley, Washington, D. C. But, owing to 
the limited time at the disposal of the Guest Speaker, official announce- 
ments were kept at a minimum. 

The president’s introduction of Dr. Fishbein follows: 

President McDaniel: Somehow the name of Cleveland seems to keep 
cropping up in our proceedings, and it may be of some interest to you 
to know that the unheralded libation that preceded this dinner did not 
come out of the coffers of the Medical Library Association [laughter | 
but out of those of the Cleveland Clinic. | Applause ] 

Following one of our sessions a few years ago at which your humble 
servant delivered himself of a paper, there was an evening party of an 
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acceptably humid sort. During the course of it, I was chatting pompously 
with one of our blither spirits, who, after murmuring something sooth- 
ing about my paper, said to me, “But why did—” and then she mentioned 
the name of our then President—‘Why did So-and-So introduce you as 
the distinguished librarian of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia? 
I asked him a few minutes ago, and he just said, “Why, I don’t know; | 
had to call him something.’ ” 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, a veteran of many such encounters as this, has 
been called a number of things in the course of his pellucid career. Any- 
one who doesn’t keep his mouth shut is used to that. And even if he 
does—well, remember Calvin Costidge? “Old Pepys” can take it and give 
it without turning a hair. 

We are delighted to welcome Dr. Fishbein again to one of our meet- 
ings. We have long wooed the AMA’s favor with a persistence and a 
passion hardly less intense than that of my wooing of Miss Marshall, as 
recounted to you this afternoon. There is so much help we could give 
each other, if our two associations could just cuddle up a little closer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the distinguished—nay, to use one of his own 
favorite words, the incomparable—Editor of the Journal of the American 


Medical Association, Dr. Fishbein. [ Applause | 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
May 28, 1947 


The meeting convened at nine forty-five o'clock, President McDaniel 
presiding. The president introduced Mr. Thomas E. Keys, who presided 
over the morning’s program, which consisted of the papers by Mr. Tom 
Jones, Bruno Gebhard, M.D., Howard Dittrick, M.D., Mr. Ralph P. 
Creer, and Mr. Seymour Robb. [These will appear in the next issue of 
the BuLLerin. | 

The meeting recessed at twelve-fifteen o'clock. 


LUNCHEON 
Wepnespay, May 28, 1947 


Between the morning and afternoon sessions Wednesday, or we 
might better say between downpours and during the one truly sunny 
and warm spell of the week, the members and guests of the Association 
went to the Tudor Arms Hotel for a luncheon served in the large Ban- 
quet Room. This pleasant interlude gave us all a short walk along one 
side of the campus of Western Reserve University and a few of the 
more enterprising of us came back to the Allen Memorial Library Build- 
ing via a detour through the campus. It is to be regretted that more of us 
did not have the time to roam the campus in a more extended tour. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
May 28, 1947 


The meeting convened at two-ten o'clock, President McDaniel pre- 
siding. At this meeting the papers by Dr. Stecher, Mr. Adams, Miss 
Beadles, and Col. Jones were read and discussed. | See printed papers and 
discussions in the next issue of the Buttetin.] As the name of Blakiston’s, 
the publishers, appeared on the program in connection with Col. Jones’ 
paper, the president humorously reminded the audience that other ex- 
cellent medical dictionaries were published by the W. B. Saunders Co. and 
Williams & Wilkins. The meeting recessed at four-fifteen o'clock, the 
members proceeding to the Cleveland Museum of Health. 


THE CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM 
May 28, 1947 


After the erudite program offered at the Wednesday meetings the . 
members of the Association accepted Dr. Gebhard’s cordial invitation 
to visit the Cleveland Health Museum, where we were able to recuperate 
our waning physical well-being with a welcome cup of tea so courteously 
presided over by the Health Museum’s Women’s Committee. Some 
members chose the cup of tea before embarking on the guided tour. 


Those who courageously joined a group immediately on arrival found 
their tea most welcome afterward. 

For medical librarians every room contained exhibits of interest and 
instruction. “The beat, beat, beat of The .Ceaseless Heart fills the mu- 
seum” and a man;-sized ear teetering to change the levels of the fluid 
in the semi-circular canals greets one immediately within the entrance. 
If one survives this reminder of the effects of rough sailing, one is at once 
lost in admiration of the intricacies of the human machine as displayed 
by the figure of The Transparent Man. Many of you who were unable 
to attend this Meeting may have seen this figure and several of the other 
exhibits when they were on display in the Public Health Building at 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939-40. A new exhibit in plastic showed 
The Structure of a Tooth. The Dickinson-Belskie figures illustrating 
The Wonder of Life, others showing The Development of the Human 
Foot, The Circulatory System, Cell Mitosis, and the Nerve and Muscle 
Men were all on display. These exhibits are planned with the idea that 
“seeing is easier and more convincing than limited reading or hearing,” 
that “three-dimensional objects are more impressive than flat pictures,” 
and that “moving mechanisms are . . . longer remembered.” 

All of which is true, I’m sure. For in a glass covered case were three 
skulls, one of the man-eating wolf, one of the grass-eating mountain 
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goat, and man’s. By pushing a button the jaws may be made to move, 
the wolf with an up and down motion, the mountain gdat with a side 
wise grinding motion, and man’s, a combination of the two. Having been 
one to join a tour before tea, I needed no further inducement to seek: the 
refreshment table. 

As we were about to leave, Dr. Gebhard called our attention to the 
excellent fluorescent lighting throughout—as bright as that of any mod- 
ern fruit stand. However, it had certainly never occurred to him that he, 
instead of Dr. Stecher, would be the one to demonstrate the latter’s 
recommendations for better and brighter lighting as contained in his 
paper presented at the Wednesday afternoon session. 


BUFFET DINNER 
Guests of Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Stecher 
May 28, 1947 


On Wednesday evening we attended a delightfully planned buffet 
dinner as the guests of Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Stecher. Buses picked up 
the members of the Association at the Wade Park Manor and at the 
Tudor Arms Hotel... . Then, forming a cavalcade of our own, the buses 
followed a route designated by Miss Floyd as “a long way round,” so 
that we might see Gordon Park and drive along the lake shore to the 


Stecher residence in Lakeland. 

The weather unfortunately did not favor Mrs. Stecher’s original hope 
of having tables set up on the terrace, but it did not deter us from ad- 
miring the garden. Nor were we loathe to remain in, and admire, her 
beautiful home. Very shortly after our arrival something happened to a 
transformer and the darkness did not favor the use of Dr. Stecher’s light 
meter. The incident may have worried our host and hostess momentarily 
but we, having shed all sense of responsibility, were able to thoroughly 
enjoy the situation. Candles were miraculously produced and our dinner 
was consumed under the relaxing influence of 4 to 6 foot candle light, 
or perhaps I’m misspeaking and should truly say, 4 to 6 candles per room. 
However, at this point I understand that our host did actually bring 
forth his light meter and pronounced that this light was only 1 foot candle 
less than that provided by the average library. 

Whether or not it is correct to speak of what a guest is offered or 
the manner in which it is served, we, one and all, enjoyed both the 
delicacies spread before us and the efficient planning involved in caring 
for us, and especially more so under the circumstances. The atmosphere 
exuded a deep contentment, and a sense of all-the-time-in-the-world re- 
freshed the meeting-bound librarians. 
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All too soon for us, the buses appeared to take us back to our hotels. 
Then Lo and Behold! The lights came on and we left in a blaze of glory. 

But I would like Dr. and Mrs. Stecher to be assured that they gave 
us a memorable evening. As I waited for my turn to board a bus I over- 
heard someone exclaim in a noticeably southern accent, “And they say 
the South is hospitable!” 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


May 29, 1947 

The meeting convened at ten o'clock, President McDaniel presiding. 
The official registration figures, as compiled by the secretary, were an- 
nounced by the president: total registration, 180 (1946 Meeting: 184); 
States, 33 (1946:29); Canadq, 7 (1946:5); Honolulu, 1: Institutions 
represented, 137 (1946:109). ‘ 

The report of the Auditing Committee was read by Miss Marshall and 
was accepted. 

There followed the reports—printed below—of Mrs. Eleanor Coffyn, 
Mrs. Cunningham (Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications), 
Miss Janet Doe, Miss Louise D. C. King, Mr. Seymour Robb, Miss Prime, 
Col. Jones (read by Mr. Scott Adams), Miss Eleanor Fair (read by the 
secretary, Miss Babcock), and Miss M. Ruth MacDonald (read by Miss 
Field). 


REPORT ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Unfortunately there has not as yet been a meeting of the New Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials, and the first one, scheduled to take 
place next Monday, is too late for this meeting. 

However, I can tell you the names of the members of the Committee, 
and give you a little information about it. 

The New Committee on the Union List of Serials is composed of: 


Wyllis Wright—A. L. A——Chairman 
Andrew D. Osborn—A. R. L. 

Betty Joy Cole—S. L. A. 

Jesse Shera—A. C. R. L. 

and as you know, I represent the M. L. A. 


There is at present a Committee of the A. L. A., the advisory com- 
mittee on a supplement to the Union List of Serials, which is headed by 
Helmer Webb, Librarian at Union College. This committee is at pres- 
ent laying plans for a second supplement to the Union List. 

It is presumed that the new committee will take as its field the pre- 
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paration of policies which should govern the editorial preparation for 
a third edition of the Union List of Serials. The reason for expanding 
the Committee from an A. L. A. committee, such as handled the first 
two editions of the Union List, to a joint Committee is to secure the advice 
of the various library associations as to: 
(1) The type of serials which should be listed. 
(2) Whether the coverage in the second edition is ade- 
quately comprehensive. 
(3) If not, what additional types of material should be 
included. ’ 

The committee will also discuss whether the Union List. should be 
restricted, as was the first edition, to the holdings of a limited number 
of libraries or should show the holdings of any library willing to under- 
take the work of checking its serials and sending a list of them to the 
editor. In making up the second edition of the Union List, the committee 
endeavored to secure the co-operation of as many libraries as possible and 
to obtain suggestions from the Special Libraries Association and else- 
where for libraries which should be included. 

From the Medical Library Association advice is expected as to the 
medical libraries which should be urged to participate and as to any types 
of medical publications which have been inadequately covered by the 
first two editions. 

As yet, no date has been set for the publishing of a third edition of 
the Union List. However, you may remember that there was a lapse of 
five years from the time of appointment of the committee on the second 
edition before the volume appeared in print. It is the purpose of this new 
committee on the Union List of Serials to prepare plans and policies now 
so that when a third edition can be managed, there will be no delay caused 
by the settling of questions of policy. 

Since the Union List of Serials is one of the most useful tools every 
medical librarian uses, I know you will have comments and suggestions 
on the third edition. As nebulous as this sounds now, your comments will 
be very useful to the committee, and I should be glad to take them along 
to the meeting Monday as well as to hear your ideas on the subject any 
time. Does anyone have suggestions? 

Eveanor M. Corryn, MLA Delegate 


Discussion of Mrs. Coffyn’s Report 


Mr. Fry: The problem I have been up against is knowing when I 
have a complete set, particularly in some of the foreign journals. 

I do not know the dealers’ most reliable source. If you run across a 
bargain from a dealer, and you are not sure whether or not he is reliable, 
you are in a hole. Whether we include too much, I don’t know, but I 
would like to see those put in. 
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Another thing, which is not particularly important, is the difficulty 
of finding out how much the subscription price is to a journal. Some- 
times it has something to do with the value of a journal today. If it cost 
$15 a year ago, or $10, and you are considering a price on the second- 
hand market, it would be a help to find the subscription price of the 
journal included. 

Miss Marshall: 1 should like to see the International Congress hold- 
ings included. 

Mrs. Coffyn: | am sure you want all the libraries included who are 
willing to check the list. I think everybody would like that. 

Are there any other types of medical publications that you would like 
‘included? Has anyone complaints about the other editions? 

Mr. Fry: As adequate as the listings in the Union List are, and fre- 
quently from the U. L. C. cards, they still do not tell you where a Fest- 
schrift goes and how many of them go. 

Miss Dunten: | might suggest that we could use a complete list of 
pharmaceutical journals, transactions and year books. 

Mrs. Coffyn: I am glad to hear what you want. Don’t be afraid to 
suggest what you would like. 

Mr. Fry: I have a real wild suggestion. I would like to see a subject 
index included. { Laughter | 

Mrs. Coffyn: 1 really do not know what the situation is now as far as 
the Union List goes. This is about all the information I have, but what 
the funds will be for this publication and what they wish to undertake, 
I have no idea. 

Mrs. Cunningham: 1 don’t want to hold you up any longer, Mrs. 
Coffyn, but could you tell us whether a decision has been reached on the 
publication date? 

Mrs. Coffyn: No date has been set for publication, and this is all very 
nebulous now, as I understand it. The idea is to get all the questions of 
policy settled beforehand so that when the new Union List is to be pub- 
lished, these questions will not hold it up. 

Mrs. Cunningham: The Library of Congress check list of the war 
years is the only thing libraries have had to rely on to locate individual 
issues which are hard to find; there might be only one issue in the whole 
country. In addition their findings will show where the gaps are, which 
files are incomplete, how many issues would be needed of a given journal, 
and, if that is going to be done in connection with the preparation of the 
Union List, would it be possible to issue a preliminary list of these journals 
earlier than the complete check list ? 

Any information we could get would be appreciated. 

Mrs. Coffyn: 1 will do my best to find this out. 

| Applause | 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PERIODICALS 
AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Receipt of and Location of Foreign Serials 


Foreign journals are now reaching American libraries regularly, but 
material for the war years has come in slowly and many libraries have 
not yet completed their records. 

During the Mid-winter meetings of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Mr. George Schwegmann, Director of the, Library of Congress 
Union Catalog and Photoduplication Service discussed before the Serials 
Round Table the present status of the Check-list of Foreign Periodicals. 
The list, at that time, he reported as still incomplete, because some of 
the largest libraries, including medical libraries, had not sent in*all of 
their holdings. It seemed evident from the various discussions that 
periodical departments in all libraries face several years of intensified 
work and disrupted service until missing issues can be located or repro- 
duced. During this period, the Check-list of Foreign Periodicals has al- 
ready played, and will continue to play, an extremely useful role which 
would be even greater if the List could be made available to libraries in 
the near future. . 

A new edition of the Union List of Serials has been proposed, but sev- 
eral years may be required for its preparation in order to obtain accurate 
information concerning foreign journals. Mr. Schwegmann mentioned it 
had been suggested that the Check-list be used as a basis for the Union 
List revision and not be issued separately. Several persons present pointed 
out the urgent need for rapid publication of this List. This had also been 
recommended by the Conference on International Cultural and Scienti- 
fic Exchanges held at Princeton, November, 1946. I introduced a motion 
that the List be made available to libraries as soon as possible and without 
waiting for the revision of the Union List; this motion was carried un- 
animously. A recent letter from Mr. Vernon Clapp, Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian at the Library of Congress, stated, however, that a decision had | 
been made not to issue the Check-list until the whole question of the 
revision of the Union List of Serials is settled. No one can say now just 


when that will be. 


Republication of Out-of-Print Issues 


The Princeton Conference also recommended “the establishment of 
a central agency or agencies, possibly reconstituting the Joint Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning, to deal with: 
a. Co-ordinating the re-issue of journals and other materials needed 
by American and foreign libraries. 
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b. Determining what titles are in sufficient demand internationally to 
produce in the original size, in reduced facsimile, or by micro- 
film. 

d. Making technical studies of such problems as comparative costs 
of reproduction by various processes. 

It seemed evident from the discussion at the Mid-winter meetings 
that revolutionizing advances in methods of duplication may be ex- 
pected, but no co-ordinating agency such as that suggested has been 
organized. 

Recently Swets en Zeitlinger reported that eleven issues of the 1945 
volume of Presse Medicale were out-of-print, of which this agent alone 
needs at least twenty-one copies of each issue. He also reported that he 
needed “some 100 various issues of other volumes of this same journal.” 
Mr. Swets also forwarded a letter sent him by Masson & Cie indicating 
their inability to reproduce these out-of-print issues because of paper 
shortage and other difficulties. They indicated their willingness to co- 
operate with any group who might undertake such a project in another 
country. 

With the hope that some agency could be set up for the reproduction 
of scientific material for the war years, I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Association of Research Libraries asking to have the matter taken up at 
the meeting of the Association on March 15, 1947. I was referred to their 
Committee on Microfilming Extensive Runs of Library Material, but 
Mr. Vernon Tate, Chairman of that Committee, reported: “at the recent 
Washington ARL meeting, the Microfilm Committee presented a pro- 
gress report outlining a series of objectives, among them the determina- 
tion of the present status of newspapers reproduced on microfilm with 
plans for additional work. Periodicals, as such, were not included, and 
I am inclined to believe that this may represent a serious oversight, and 
we should include them. We are also interested in technical standards, 
and, of course, processes, equipment and the like. 

“The association of journal materials, in part available in the original, 
and in part on film, is one of the perplexing and, at this date, apparently 
insoluble problems confronting the librarian. . . . To answer your final 
question, it is as yet uncertain what the relationship of the Committee 
may be to the Princeton Agreement, item 7 (a and b). The Committee 
will be represented at the ALA, Board of Resources meeting in San 
Francisco where the Princeton Conference findings will be discussed.” 

In my report to the International Federation of Library Associations, 
I mentioned the urgent need for some central agency to begin work 
on this problem. Possibly after the Federation meeting in Oslo and the 
ALA meetings in July, 1947 (in San Francisco) some conclusions will 
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be reached. Perhaps it will become a function of UNESCO's proposed 
International Clearing House for Publications. There seems to be no 
hope of speedy action, and, in the meantime, we face the inconvenience 
of many unbound volumes and the increasing necessity of restricting 
the use of this material in order to protect the issues that are available. 


Increase in Cost of Sertal Publications 


The mounting cost of this, already expensive category of scientific 
publications is of deep concern to all of us. At the meeting last year, your 
Chairman was authorized to protest the cost of certain Italian periodicals. 
A letter was, therefore, sent to some Italian scientists and dealers, to some 
of the European and American dealers, to members of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service stationed in Italy, and to the International Federation of 
Library Associations. The contents of this letter follow: 

“Attention has been drawn to the fact that libraries, in trying to ob- 
tain periodicals issued in Italy during the war years, are being charged 
anywhere from a minimum of five, up to fifteen times the publication 
price. These prices exceed the discrepancies caused by the present ‘rate 
of exchange. Increased cost of paper and material and other difficulties 
of production might justify some rise in prices for subscriptions but the 
sudden post-war increase in the prices of journals which were produced 
at a time when costs were not so excessive is unfortunate nor do they seem 
to represent only the increase in rate of exchange. 

“Certain journals, costing $10.00 per year before the war, are being 
quoted to dealers and libraries at $100.00 per year. The publications of 
institutions of learning, societies and academies have gone up to even 
higher prices than those published by the commercial publishers. Many 
libraries cannot afford to place the Italian journals on their shelves at 
these rates. 

“After World War I, the cost of German scientific journals increased 
progressively until libraries could no longer pay for subscriptions. After 
much negotiation these prices were reduced in order to avoid restriction 
in circulation. Such restrictions are the inevitable result of soaring prices 
and we hope that it will be possible to prevent a similar occurrence in 
any country. 

“The Committees of which I am Chairman represent some of the 
major purchasing institutions for scientific literature and we will be glad 
to cooperate with any effort Italian scientists may wish to make in an effort 
to reduce prices. We hope they will try to seek some means of preventing 
these increased costs which will result in a restriction in the free exchange 
of scientific ideas. ; 

“Please let me know if you have any suggestions as to how the Com- 
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mittees can be of aid in this matter or if you wish to make any report on 
the situation. 
Sincerely 
SIGNED: E1LeEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 
Medical Library Association. Committee on Periodicals and 
Serial Publications. Subcommittee on the Production and Cost 
of Books and Periodicals, ‘International Federation of Library 
Associations.” 

Many interesting replies were received, but it was obvious that with 
conditions in Italy as chaotic as they were and still are at present, it is 
difficult to get co-operation of any kind. 

Recent work from Germany including a letter from Dr. Springer 
indicates that some German journals are resuming publication. This 
advance list* does not include enough prices to warrant a study. The 
offices of the Springer firm in Berlin were almost completely destfoyed 
and most of the stock taken as reparations. The firm’s present head- 
quarters are in Heidelberg, with branches in Géttingen, Munich, and 
Vienna, all in operation. 

It has been called to my attention that the Springer firm, unlike other 
Austrian publishers, is charging for journals issued in that country in 
Swiss francs instead of Austrian currency, with a consequent increase 
in cost to foreign customers. From my correspondence about the Italian 
journals, as well as in regard to this question of making charges in Swiss 
francs for Austrian published material, it seems obvious that foreign 
publishers feel that American libraries will pay, regardless. The prac- 
tical reply to this attitude is not to buy at inflated prices and this, many 
American librarians are already refusing to do. It seems to me the prin- 
ciple for this Committee to advocate is: That in countries where cur- 
rency is inflated, prices to American libraries should not be raised much 
beyond the dollar cost of the pre-war price: This would compensate 
for the inflated currency and prevent losses to the publisher and take 
care of increased costs. Big increases beyond this level represent inflated 
prices and should not be tolerated. Later stabilization of currency in 
relation to the dollar should be accompanied by decreases in price, thus 
maintaining an approximate price level. I hope the Association will 
formally endorse this proposal so that it can be sent to foreign dealers 
and publishers. 

A survey of the price situation was undertaken in the Vanderbilt 
Medical Library, and in the Library of the Medicai Society of the County 
of Kings by Mr. Wesley Draper, a member of this Committee. I am 
deeply indebted to Mr. Draper for his fine, painstaking study, as he did all 


*Stechert-Hafner Book News v. 1, No. 7, Pages 7-8, 1947. 
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of the detailed work. I am going to ask Mr. Draper to come to the plat- 
form and tell you what that study has shown. 

Mr. Draper: These first figures are from the study that Mrs. Cun- 
ningham made of the journals in the Library of Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, many of which are also in our Library and are in- 
cluded in the study I made. However, there are many included in her 
report, upon which I was unable to obtain prices. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF JOURNALS STUDIED 
Total number of CONTINENTAL journals studied 


Continental journals increased in price 
Scandinavian journals unchanged in price 
French journals decreased in price 


Total number of BRITISH AND CANADIAN journals studied... 62 


British and Canadian journals increased in price 
British and Canadian journals unchanged in price 
British journals decreased in price 


Total number of American journals studied 


American journals increased in price 
American journals unchanged in price 
American journals decreased in price 


As far as possible, the figures cited are based on the actual cost of 


the annual subscription rather than on the cost per volume and do not 
take into consideration changes in size of volume, number of volumes 
issued, or frequency of publication. The list price as printed on the journal 
was used. For cost comparisons, we are using the currency of the nations 
where the publications are issued and are not considering changes in the 


rate of exchange since 1939. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF JOURNALS STUDIED 
Total number of CONTINENTAL journals studied 


Continental journals increased in price 
Belgian journal unchanged in price 
Swiss journal unchanged in price 


Total number of BRITISH AND COLONIAL journals studied. . 82 


British and Colonial journals increased in price 
British and Colonial journals unchanged in price 
British and Colonial journals decreased in price 


Total number of AMERICAN journals studied 


American journals increased in price 
American journals unchanged in price 
American journals decreased in price 
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Of the Continental journals studied, 58 French increased from 8,891 
frs. in 1939 to 30,927.50 frs. in 1946, or an increase of 22,036.50 frs. or 
almost 247%. This includes all the French periodicals studied. 

Eighteen Italian periodicals increased from 1,840 lira in 1939 to 
16,300 lira in 1946, an increase of 14,460 lira, or about 785%. All the 
Italian periodicals studied also showed an increase in price. 

Twenty-six of the British and Colonial periodicals increased from 
$126.22 in 1939 to $175.72 in ‘1946, or an increase of $49.50, about 39%. 
This study was made in pounds sterling but was changed to American 
money to simplify the inclusion of the Canadian publications. 

Fifty-nine of the American journals increased from $279.00 in 1939 
to $378.60 in 1946, an increase of $99.60, or about 367%. 

We made a further study of the American journals and found that 
the total list price of the 239 studied was $1,218.25 in 1939 and $1,300.85 
in 1946, which is a total increase in cost of $82.60, or ‘an increase of 6.7%. 
This analysis was not followed out in the other groups studied. 

This increase in price is, no doubt, due to the inflated value of money 
at the present time. I should mention that where two prices were printed 
on the journal, I used the foreign rate for all except American publica- 
tions. The foreign subscription rates as printed on some of the Italian 
periodicals, for example, are more than double the domestic rates. 

Copies of post-war issues of three Roumanian periodicals have recently 
come to our Library. Their increase in cost is so fantastic that I hesitate 
to give the figures. In 1939 the total cost of the three was 1,300 leu. They 
now add up to 268,000 leu. 

It is interesting to note the similarity in the proportional number of 
periodicals showing an increase in price in the two studies. It is evident 
that the British and Americans are trying to hold the line against in- 
creasing costs, and it is also evident that runaway prices have accom- 
panied currency inflation and that in some countries, notably Italy, the 
prices are disproportionate to even this situation. The whole trend bears 
careful watching. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Will you stay here a minute, Mr. Draper, in 
case there are any questions? I think this piece of work represents a very 
fine study and I am greatly indebted to you for it. 

Certainly it is evident that the watch-dog principle is warranted, be- 
cause after World War I we found that when these inflations first took 
place, there was perhaps a justification on the basis of exchange rates, 
later on, when the exchange leveled out again the high prices remained. 
If it is evident that we are watching the situation, the more hope I think 
we have of eventually getting back to a more normal basis. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Draper. 
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Standardization 


In closing this report, I want to bring up one or two remarks on the 
old and perpetually occurring standardization problem. During the war 
it has been practically impossible to do anything about it, but at the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Serial Round Table in December, 1945, Miss 
Kepler succeeded me as Chairman of the General Standardization Sub- 
Committee and Miss Myrl Ebert, formerly of Columbia, now of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, promised to undertake the work of 
standardization of the journals in clinical medicine. I have a very in- 
formal note from Miss Ebert which says she is planning to go ahead on 
this problem and plans to take the clinical journals in the New York 
Academy of Medicine’s periodical room and make a study, making notes 
of those which seem to have the most lack of conformation in regard to 
the standards and see what can be accomplished during the next year. 
We certainly wish her well in that undertaking, and I hope a year from 
now we will have a better report to make on that phase of the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ereen R. CunnincHaM, Chairman, Committee 
on Periodical and Serial Publications 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL LIBRARY METHODS 
) REPORT FOR 1946-47 


The small number of inquiries coming to this Committeg during the 
past year leads one to think either that we have done a poor job in the 
past and are not worth consulting, or our light remains hidden under a 
bushel. Only six questions were answered this year: 

1) On classification and subject headings. 

2) On the buying of teaching films by a library from book money. 

3) Two on plans for medical libraries. 

4) On the classification and administration of a nursing school library. 

5) On making professional reading interesting to interns. 

In addition, the Association’s secretary and another member of the 
Association answered several inquiries so satisfactorily that offers of 
further help from this Committee got no response. 

It may be that it is a normal state of affairs for so few people to be 
of an inquiring frame of mind. But it seems to us to indicate rather that 
our services are not known in the right quarters. If any members receive 
questions which they would like to pass on to this Committee, I hope 
they wiil feel free to do so. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Janet Dos, Chairman 
Mivprep R. Crowe 

E. Louise WILLIAMs 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON A MEDICAL LIBRARY 
. HANDBOOK. REPORT FOR 1946-47 


At the time of our last annual meeting the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice was going into its third printing, after having sold 1,576 
copies in the first two printings. Its returns and cost to us are as follows: 


Receipts Disbursements 


1943 Subsidy, first printing 
1943 Subsidy, second printing 
1944 Supplementary subsidy 
1946 Subsidy, third printing 


Total outlay 
Total receipts 


‘Lotal unrecovered onitlay.... $2,422.96 


If all of the 502 copies of the third printing are sold, we shall receive an 
additional sum of about $1100, which will reduce our total unrecovered 
outlay to $1323. We justified this expenditure to ourselves on the grounds 
that all our members benefited by it: we deliberately subsidized the Hand- 
book in order to ensure a price low enough to be within the reach. of 
the average library budget. 
Of the third printing——which, by-the-way, was not available till Sep- 

tember, 1946—274 copies have been sold up to May 1, 1947. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Janet Dor, Chairman & Editor 

For the Committee 


| UNESCO 
A REPORT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION 


PHILADELPHIA, Marcu 24-26, 1947 


Miss Doe: Now for the matter of UNESCO. Our President was 
alert enough to realize, early in March, that the meeting of the first Na- 
tional Conference of the National Commission on UNESCO, which 
was about to be held, would be a superlative opportunity for us to secure 
notice for the project which we have long had our hearts set on, that 
of furthering the publication of a comprehensive and reasonably priced 
abstract journal for clinical medicine, and through his efforts we were 
able to be represented there. 

Mrs. Cunningham and I were the two delegates from this Associa- 
tion, and Dr. McDaniel was there also as a representative of the History 
of Science Society and the Council of National Library Associations. 
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To understand what UNESCO is and does, I think perhaps it would 
be well to describe its workings and its organization. When I went there 
I was almost totally in the dark as to what it was all about. I tried to 
read up a little in advance, but even so, I was very hazy, and I think unless 
you all have done a good deal of reading about it and followed it in papers 
and magazines you may be glad of a little light, too. 

As you have heard in Mrs. Cunningham’s report on our Commission 
on Coordinated Abstracting Service for Clinical Medicine, our project 
was started on its way to presentation to UNESCO through the United 
States National Commission at its First National Conference held in 
Philadelphia, March 24 to 26. 

To understand what this means, it may be helpful to give a brief 
description of what UNESCO is and does. These cryptic letters stand for 
the “United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization,” 
a body which grew out of a suggestion made by the French delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference in June 1945. They proposed that the 
United Nations call “within a few months” a general conference to draft 
the statutes of an international organization for intellectual co-operation, 
and at the suggestion of one of the American delegates, Miss Virginia 
Gildersleeve, provisions for such an organization were included in the 
United Nations charter. 

During World War II the Ministers of Education of the governments- 
in-exile in London met periodically with the British Minister of Educa- 
tion, representatives of the dominions, and observers from the United 
States and the USSR. From 1942 to 1945 this Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education studied many specific problems of reconstruction in 
occupied countries: the provision of books, the training of personnel, 
thé re-stocking of libraries and laboratories, the care and restoration of 
looted works of art. At the same time, it broadened its discussions to in- 
clude general questions of future international co-operation in educational 
and cultural matters, and the governments who had been observers only, 
were invited to become members of the Conference, which they did. Out 
of this loose organization, following the establishment of the United 
Nations charter at San Francisco, grew UNESCO. Forty-four nations 
sent representatives to a founding conference at London, November 1, 
1945, at which a constitution was drawn up establishing an Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, whose seat should be in Paris. 
Parenthetically, we, as a group auxiliary to one of the scientific profes- 
sions, should be particularly pleased that it was the head of the American 
delegation, Archibald MacLeish, who proposed the introduction of the 
word “Scientific” into the title of the organization. 

The objectives of this body are eloquently expressed in the “Preamble 
to its Constitution.” This proclaims “that since wars begin in the minds 
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of men, it is in the minds of men that the defense of peace must be 
constructed.” 

The purpose is defined as “contributing to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further mutual respect for justice, for the rule of 
law, and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” Its func- 
tions are to collaborate in advancing mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing of peoples through all means of mass communication; to give fresh 
impulse to popular education and the spread of culture; and to maintain, 
increase, and diffuse knowledge. 

Quoting from an article in the Weekly Bulletin of the United Nations 
for August 26, 1946, the means by which these duties are to be discharged 
are: International agreements to promote free flow of ideas by word and 
image; helping members, at their request, in the development of educa- 
tional activities; instituting collaboration among nations to advance 
equality of educational opportunity; suggesting educational methods to 
prepare children for the responsibilities of freedom; assuring conserva- 
tion and production of the world’s inheritance of books, works of art, 
and monuments of history and science, and recommending to the na- 
tions concerned the necessary international conventions; encouraging 
co-operation in all branches of intellectual activity including international 
exchange of persons active in the fields of education, science, and culture 
and the exchange of publscations, objects of artistic and scientific interest 
and other materials of information; and initiating methads of interna- 
tional co-operation to give the people of all countries access to the printed 
and published materials produced by any of them. 

The States, Members of the Organization, each appoint to an annual 
conference a delegation of not more than five members. This delegation 
relies for advice and support on its National Commission, a group made 
up of representatives of the country’s principal bodies interested in edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural matters. The General Conference of 
UNESCO elects an Executive Board of eighteen members from among 
the delegates, and the Board nominates a Director-General who serves 
for six years. The present Executive Secretary is Dr. Julian Huxley. At 
the First Conference at Paris in December, 1946, agreements were ar- 
rived at establishing UNESCO as an integral part of the United Na- 
tions machinery and as the central international agency for world co- 
operation in education, science, and culture generally. It is empowered 
to revive and strengthen the systematic collaboration of scholars and 
scientists and educators which had previously taken place through diverse 
channels. As far as the United Nations is concerned, it recognizes 
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UNESCO as the agency responsible for “such action as may be appro- 
priate under its basic instrument.” The two organizations are to have 
reciprocal representation at each other’s meetings, are to exchange in- 
formation and documents, are to collaborate in establishing regional 
offices, and are to co-operate in the development of statistical, administra- 
tive, and technical services. The General Conference also approved agree- 
ments between UNESCO and certain international organizations such 
as the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation (whose func- 
tions are being taken over by UNESCO), the International Bureau of 
Education, and the International Council of Scientific Unions. ‘ 

In connection with this First General Conference, a series of events 
were held in Paris during the whole month of November, 1946, com- 
* prising lectures and discussions on world problems; concerts of modern 
music; drama festivals; an international film festival; international ex- 
hibitions of paintings; displays of technical discoveries and their appli- 
cation; displays of architecture since 1939; publications and lectures on 
the progress of education and methods of teaching since 1939. Each year 
there will be a UNESCO Month in one of the great centers of civiliza- 
tion—wherever the Conference chooses to sit—which should illustrate 
and register from year to year the progress achieved in the educational, 
scientific, and cultural life of the world. 

The Philadelphia meeting which Mrs. Cunningham and | attended 


(your President was there also, representing the History of Science So- 
ciety) was the First National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. This Conference *is the broad organization 
advising the American delegation to UNESCO, and is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all national bodies interested in education, science, and cul- 
tural advancement, numbering some 1,000 organizations. To show you 
their scope, I mention only a few: 


American Society for Newspaper Editors 
National. Education Association 

Social Science Foundation 

American Federation of Labor 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Motion Picture Association of America 
American Association of University Women 
American Philosophical Society 
American Association of Museums 
National League of Women Voters 
National Research Council 

American Institute of Architects 
National Academy of Sciences 


The objectives of the National Commission are stated in its by-laws 


thus: 
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1) To advise the Government of the United States in matters relating 
to UNESCO. 

2) To act in a consultative capacity in the appointment of United States 
delegates to UNESCO. 

3) To advise with the delegates of the United States with regard to 
UNESCO activities. 

4) To serve as a liaison agency with organizations and individuals in the 


United States which are interested in matters relating. to the activities 
of UNESCO. 


In other words, the National Commission acts as a reversible funnel, 
channeling information from UNESCO out to all the groups and persons 
concerned, and returning to UNESCO the opinions and decisions of these 
bodies. I am, in fact, right now the funnel bringing you news of what 
UNESCO is doing, hoping to impress you with a sense of its reality and 
the far-reaching force for world-understanding which it can and must 
develop. 

To get down to a tangible level, let me describe how the Conference 
we attended worked. There was, of course, an opening general session at 
which the aims of UNESCO were explained. The real action took place 
at the second day’s sessions which were given over to meetings of com- 
paratively small subject groups, fourteen of them, some dealing with 
various aspects of education: textbooks, teaching, exchange of personnel, 
the press, radio, films, and so on. Then there was one on the creative 
arts, one on museums, and another on the natural sciences. The latter 
section we should have liked to attend, but not being split personalities, 
we could not be in two places at once, and it was essential for us to go to 
the Section on Books and Libraries’ meeting in order to present our 
business. 

This Section, under the able chairmanship of. Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress, took up a review of the projects in its field which 
had been recommended at the First General Conference of UNESCO 
held in Paris November 19 to December 10, 1946. These included: 


1) Aid in the rehabilitation of libraries. 

2) Promotion of public libraries. 

3) Removal of barriers to a free flow of library materials across national 
boundaries. 

4) Copyright. 

5) Positive stimulation of a wider exchange of publications among 
all countries. 

6) Promotion of bibliographical indexing and abstracting services to 
increase the availability and usefulness of the world’s intellectual 
services. 
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7) Exchange of librarians. 
8) Improvement of library techniques. 
g) Maintenance of library service for the UNESCO staff and for all 
aspects of its information service. 
The topics were discussed and votes taken, indicating the approval. or 
disapproval of the representatives present. 


As the funds available this first year are not large—originally only 
$189,000 but increased to $550,000 out of a total UNESCO budget of 
$6,000,000—it was judged wise to use them in planning for the future and 
in stimulating other organizations to undertake the actual work. The 
most important institution for promoting rehabilitation is the Interna- 
tional Clearing-House for Publications. This will publish a Bulletin 
through which will be interchanged information between libraries need- 
ing material and those having it for disposal. For instance, there are at 
present in Europe several large reservoirs of older books for distribution: 


1) 8,000,000 books in Czechoslovakia, originating from libraries no 
longer existing and now the property of the State. 

2) 400,000 books looted by the Nazis from Jewish libraries and homes, 
and whose ownership cannot be traced. 

3) 70,000 German books left in Paris and now belonging to the French 
government. 

4) Books on Nazism taken from German libraries in the occupied 
zones. 


The Bulletin of the Clearing-House should be a vital force in build- 
ing up libraries all over the world. It will be beyond political and com- 
mercial influence; its pages will be open to librarians in every country. , 
No lengthy lists will be published, but information will be given as to 
where material may be obtained and who wants it, so that the interested 
parties may correspond directly. Information will be given on biblio- 
graphical publications, and there will be news items of general interest 
to libraries throughout the world. The Bulletin is to appear twice a month 
in English. Lists and correspondence should be addressed to UNESCO 
HOUSE, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris. 

Under the “removal of barriers between national boundaries” are in- 
cluded consideration of copyright, trade restrictions, currency difficulties, 
transportation rates—all those details which hinder the interchange of 
ideas, cripple research, and prevent better international understanding. 
Microfilms, postage refunds, and so on, involve usually only small 
amounts, yet it is easier to pay a bill of $100 across the Atlantic than 
twenty cents. It has been suggested that UNESCO establish a publications 
Bank against which the workers in any country could charge purchases 
without exchange of currency. 
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The matter of copyright was of interest to so many sections of the 
Commission that the Executive Committee appointed a Special Com- 
mittee on Copyright which should go into all the aspects of the question. 
This Special Committee, under the chairmanship of Waldo Leland, 
made the following recommendations which were accepted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and will be reported to the National Commission: 


1) That this Government oppose the calling of a general conference 
on copyright in 1947, as proposed by the Belgian Government 
(because opinion in the United States has not yet been sufficiently 
crystallized.) 

2) That it endorse a proposal for the setting up of a committee of 
experts on copyright by UNESCO (not a committee of government 
representatives) to study copyright problems and the role which 
UNESCO should play in their connection. 

3) That it asserts the right of UNESCO in the United Nations struc- 
ture to be the primary adviser concerning policies of international 
copyright. 


This Section on Books and Libraries voted to endorse this report. 


The primary business which had brought your representatives to the 
meeting, namely the presentation to UNESCO’s attention of the crying 
need for a comprehensive, reasonably priced abstract journal for clinical 
medicine, was offered by Mrs. Cunningham as an entirely new project. 
It aroused a surprising amount of interest and sympathy among the other 
delegates. Dr. John Flynn, editor of Biological Abstracts, and Dr. Charles 
David, Executive Secretary of the Association of Research Libraries and 
Director of the University of Pennsylvania Library, both spoke graphically 
in its favor. It was also suggested ‘that other subject fields were in need of 
similar services. After considerable discussion, in which it was brought 
out that abstracting, like copyright, cut across the interests of a number 
of the sections of UNESCO, it was voted that the Executive Committee 
be strongly urged to establish in the UNESCO secretariat a Special Com- 
mittee on Bibliographical Services in various subject fields, and that first 
priority be given to the subject of clinical medicine. Your representatives 
felt that while our much wanted abstract journal was not yet an accom- 
plished fact, it had at least not been rejected and was perhaps starting 
on its way to realization. 


Ereen R. CUNNINGHAM 

Janet Doe 

Representatives from the Medical 
Library Association 
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Discussion of Miss Doe’s Report on UNESCO 


Mrs. Cunningham: 1 would like to make one comment in regard to 
Miss Doe’s report. She mentioned the surplus stockpiles of books in 
Europe. I am afraid misapprehension might arise in the minds of some 
people as to why we are sending books to Europe if there are so many 
there. These books represent old books and highly specialized collections 
of various sorts that should be salvaged and placed where they can be 
kept as permanent records, but they do not represent the type of books 
they need now to carry on and which we have been sending them. 

Mr. Adams: I think the Association is extremely fortunate in being 
so ably represented in its dealings with UNESCO, and I should like to 
propose a motion of thanks to the delegates who attended this Conference. 

I so move. 

{| The motion was seconded and carried. | 


REPORT OF THE PLACEMENT ADVISER 


I have quite a number of people clamoring for librarians but very 
few librarians clamoring for positions. The names I have are mostly 
names of those with no medical library experience and, as you know, the 
positions that are to be filled all stipulate “some medical library ex- 
perience.” 

It seems to me that this report should go on record at this time as 
asking that those, who not necessarily must change or want to change, 
but those who would be willing to change, in order to better themselves, 
would also send in their names, It is impossible to know who might be 
willing to step a little higher if the opportunity came to them. You can- 
not steal from one library to another unless you know who might be 
willing to better themselves if the opportunity offered. You cannot steal 
from one librarian to another unless you have something to go on. 
(Laughter) 

So I should like to ask, for my successor next year, that you give her 
a better break by sending in some word that you would be willing to go 
to another part of the country and that you would be willing to take 
another position if it were an advancement. 

One reason that this cannot be called a formal report is because, of 
all the requests that I have had this year for librarians and for positions, 
only one person has let me know the final result of my efforts. 

One does not like to keep on sending names over and over to the 
same place when the position may have been filled months ago by some- 
one locally. I repeat then, for the benefit of my successor, when you write 
in and ask for a librarian, when you have filled that position, will you 
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be kind enough to let her know, and that when you ask for a position 
for yourself, when you get one, will you also let her know. 
Respectfully submitted 
Louise D. C. Kine 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE HANDLING AND DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN DUPLICATES 
OF THE WAR YEARS 


Since I am to report to you in two capacities I am glad to get the un- 
pleasant one over first. It is unpleasant in that I am disappointed that 
our Committee has not been able to arrive at a complete solution to our 
problem and must come to you for further advice as to future procedure. 

As you know, every member of the Association received .a question- 
naire requesting certain specific information in July of last year. The 
returns from this questionnaire form the basis for the conclusions and 
recommendations that our Committee has arrived at. During the past 
ten months 120 replies were received from all sources and an analysis 
of them shows the following: 


None to sell \ 2 None to sell 
Not interested in buying f 3 Interested in buying 


Will sell | Will sell 
Will not buy f -' Will buy 


Only nine lists (most of them quite short) of duplicates to be sold have 
come in. Six want lists (not so short) have been received. 

Much concern has been expressed by many libraries that they are not 
in a position as yet to know exactly what they have in the way of foreign 
duplicates. This comes mainly from libraries who have not heard from 
their foreign agents at all, or from libraries who have heard indirectly 
that their material has been preserved and will eventually be delivered, 

Careful study of the returns by the Committee leads to the following 
conclusions: 

1. That it will take another year, perhaps two, to clear up the situation. 

2. That the number of M. L. A. members actively interested is too 
small to warrant the Association as a whole undertaking or underwriting 
the project. 

3. That the material involved is too valuable to be administered by a 
widely scattered committee. 

4. That, even on the basis of the limited number of returns, the work 
involved is too staggering to be carried on efficiently by a committee. 

5. That the M. L. A. would be badly served if our Committee pro- 
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crastinated further in reporting our findings in the hope that matters 
would clarify themselves in the near future. 

The following recommendations are, therefore, submitted to you for 
whatever action you deem best: 

1. That individual libraries of the Association be urged to dispose 
of their duplicates at cost to other members of the M. L. A. wherever 
possible. The data collected by the Committee (such as the lists of libraries 
interested in buying and selling) would, of course, be made available. Or 

2. That the whole project be turned over to a reputable dealer who is 
equipped to handle this kind of work. Several dealers have volunteered 
their services in this respect. 

As Chairman of this Committee I am, frankly, disappointed at not 
being able to bring the project to a successful conclusion through Com- 
mittee effort. It is our conviction, however, after nearly a year of work 
and study that the project cannot be handled efficiently in this manner. 

I hold myself entirely at your service in whatever decision you make 
as to the next step to be taken. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Seymour Ross, Chairman 
Committee on the Handling 
and Disposal of Foreign 
Duplicates of the War Years 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


The present situation with regard to foreign medical journals is more 
optimistic than at any time during the past five years. Although much 
of the machinery of operation is still being set yp, commercial relations 
are now open with every country in the world with the exception of 
Japan. In the case of Germany, where much of our interest lies, arrange- 
ments have recently been consummated whereby one American book- 
seller has been able to set up offices in Frankfort and is now accepting 
orders for German materials. That dealer is Stechert-Hafner. Muller 
of Schoenhof (Cambridge, Mass.) is also attempting to set up an office at 
the present moment. No foreign bookseller can procure books or journals 
directly from Germany as yet, although it is quite likely that British 
dealers will soon be in a position to do so; nor at this time can any German 
bookseller deal directly with this country. 

With reference to the war period, in general, while there was sus- 
pension of French, Belgian and Dutch medical journals, the majority 
of them are now being revived. It is unsafe to say at this time just what 
the definite mortality, if any, is. The number of new journals now appear- 
ing in these countries is negligible. 
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The Austrian journals like the German journals, merged, died a hor- 
rible death, or suspended. The old standbys are being revived and many 
new ones are appearing. The majority of these new ones, however, are 
similar to the publications of our county medical societies. Our dear 
friend Julius Springer is reviving all of his old journals, carrying on the 
volume number from where they left off. A partial list of the new journals 
and old ones that are being revived appears in the Stechert-Hafner Book 
News, vol. 1, no. 7, April 15, 1947. 

However, you have already heard from Mrs. Cunningham along 
these lines and she is undoubtedly in a better position than I am to give 
you any further details on the journal situation in Central Europe. 

Switzerland and Portugal, being neutral, or practically so, continued 
publication throughout the war and a number of new journals have ap- 
peared in these two countries. There is every indication that we can 
anticipate more Swiss journals due to the shortage of paper and other 
supplies in Germany. 

Italian journals are being revived but at subscription prices out of 
all proportion to their intrinsic value. At Columbia we have not hesitated 
to cancel subscriptions that have increased 600 to 700%. This may not be 
a proper place for me to offer unsolicited advice, but I feel very strongly 
that the money saved on these journals of questionable value that are 
being offered at a prohibitive subscription rate, can be put to far more 
effective use in getting second or even third copies of the American and 
British journals that are always in demand. And since I have unfurled 
my neck this far, what about the library on a limited budget (is there 
any other kind?). Would it not be common sense to limit purchase of 
foreign material for the war years, which of necessity must be far more 
expensive than formerly, to bare essentials, trusting to the larger libraries 
with supposedly larger budgets to see that this costly and relatively little 
used material is available in case of emergency? Here again the money 
saved could do much to bolster up the overworked collection of the more 
used and useful journals. However, I am here to make a report, not to 
start an argument, so please consider this as a rhetorical interlude, at least 
for the time being. 

This little matter of dollars and cents is always with us. You have 
heard from Mrs. Cunningham that Springer and other Austrian dealers 
are charging American subscribers in terms of the Swiss franc at 23¢ 
rather than the Austrian schilling at 10¢. This is a matter that will un- 
doubtedly be followed up by the Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications. The price for German publications has not as yet been de- 
termined but there is every indication that the price may be as high as 
40¢ to the mark. As a matter of fact, due to inflation throughout Europe, 
the French, Dutch and Belgian journals are also costing considerably 
more than in 1939. 
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At the risk of repeating what has already been said and what is already 
known to you, I would like to say a word about back material from 
1939 to 1947. The general picture is that libraries got their 1939-40 ma- 
terial while most were cut off in 1941. Those libraries which joined the 
Importation plan were able to get some of the journals for 1942, and those 
who purchased A. P. C. reprinted periodicals got some for 1943-44. Those 
libraries who joined the Library of Congress Acquisitions Program have 
been able to get quite a few of the German and Austrian journals. Finally, 
a number of libraries who had used the German agents Harrasowitz, 
Lorenz, and Miiller and the American Stechert have received or are in 
the process of receiving publications stored for them during the war. 
Even with all of this, the situation remains that there are many volumes 
and numbers of which not one single copy is available in the United 
States and the problem must be faced that only a small number of libraries 
have material from 1941-1945. The number of copies still in Germany 
which may be made available for the United States will undoubtedly 
be insufficient to go around and only then at premium prices. 

Our first problem then is to see that at least one copy of everything 
gets into this country. With the Army Medical Library now functioning 
as the leading medical library in the United States, this problem can 
safely be left in their hands, but the Association should be prepared at 
all times to lend its voice and assistance where necessary to help them 
accomplish this objective. 

To go back to the subject of inadequate supply—just how is it to be 
overcome? To start out with, efforts are already being made to persuade 
British publishers to reprint the small but important group of British 
journals lost due to sinkings. Mrs. Cunningham can give you more in- 
formation on this point. However, the journals from continental Europe 
call for an entirely different approach. There are not enough potential 
subscribers in the United States to make it a profitable venture for an 
American publisher to embark on a republication program. This leaves 
two obvious solutions; first, that the Germans (as the largest single 
group) be allowed again to build up a virtual monopoly in this field, or 
second, the republication must be undertaken on an international scale 
and preferably under the auspices of an international body. Examination 
of the program of UNESCO shows that republication of just such needed 
material is on their agenda and I for one believe that the M. L. A. should 
stand squarely behind the latter solution to our problem. 

Seymour Ross, M. L. A. Delegate 
to the Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Importations 
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Discussion of Mr. Robb’s Reports 


Mr. Robb: 1 guess everybody knows what a grand job Bill Edwards 
did with the republication program during the war. Dr. Uhlendorf, 
Director of Publications for Edwards Brothers, is here this morning, and 
he tells me that the republication of the material that has been handled 
is going ahead just as rapidly as original copy can be located and brought 
over. 

He also indicated that Edwards is interested in reproducing any other 
titles for which there is sufficient demand. 

I think maybe there are some questions you would like to ask him. 
Barney, will you get up on your feet, please, and let them ask you those 
questions? 

Mrs. Cunningham: As | brought out in my report, one of the major 
problems is to find out how many missing issues there are and what the 
demand is going to be for them. 

Am I right, Mr. Adams, that the List of Certain Periodicals issued 
by the Union Catalog Division of the Library of Congress is the one 
we hoped would be made available? 

Mr. Adams: It is in mimeographed form and very much out of date. 

Mrs. Cunningham: They are adding to the record all the time. 

Mr. Adams: Yes, and the checking records of the co-operative acquisi- 
tion project in the Library of Congress will also contain valuable infor- 
mation about what has been received in this country. 

Mrs. Cunningham: What is the chance of your overcoming this 
difficulty, Dr. Uhlendorf? 

Dr. B. A. Uhlendorf: This is something that you librarians could 
co-operate with. We are trying to locate copy. Our chief source of infor- 
mation is the list of the Union Catalog, usually referred to as the Schweg- 
mann list. The Army Medical Library reports to us periodically, and 
the Department of Agriculture Library will check our lists and report 
acquisitions, Of course, most of these are in the biological sciences and 
in organic chemistry, but there is some medicine there, too. We also get 
the splendid cooperation of the New York Academy of Medicine; in 
fact, of all libraries that we approach; but it’s a real task. One of our main 
problems is to find out whether or not a given journal ceased or sus- 
pended publication because of war conditions. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Could we refer a request about out-of-print issues 
of the Presse Medicale, for instance? 

Dr. Uhlendorf: We have to keep our hands off French publications. 
The French will not co-operate. 

Mrs. Cunningham: The letter said they would. 

Dr. Uhlendorf: They will not co-operate, or else they charge tremen- 
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dous sums for their rights. Mr. Albert Daub of Stechert-Hafner, who is 
in Germany now and is expected back any day, has written to us and 
wants us to reprint three or four French periodicals. (One of them, I 
believe, was published originally in Belgium.) Stechert wants us to as- 
sume publication rights, but we cannot take a chance on publishers who 
will not co-operate willingly. We don’t want to have a $10,000 law suit 
on our hands in two or three years. Perhaps the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation can do something to obtain permission to reprint. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Could that be a recommendation to UNESCO 
perhaps then, Mr. Robb? 

Mr. Adams: I should like to add just one more comment, which is by 
way of being a footnote to Mr. Robb’s excellent report here; namely, 
that Mr. Uhlendorf has a rival in the reproduction of medical periodicals. 
The Royal Society of Medicine has been conducting for the last year 
and a half under a grant of some $340,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, a project to copy on film German medical periodicals of the war 
years for British and continental libraries. 

Mr. Geoffrey Edwards, the Secretary of that Society, made a trip to 
Germany last August or September and there talked to Reuben Peiss, 
the Chief of the Library of Congress Mission. The Mission was able to 
find for Mr. Edwards a file of German medical periodicals in the Library 
of the Wiener Gesellschaft fiir Arzte. 

There were about 80 per cent of the periodicals Mr. Edwards was look- 
ing for. 

Now I do not know how many titles or how many issues have been 
filmed in this project. There is a first annual report, which Mr. Edwards 
sent me some two months ago. The program which the Royal Society has 
undertaken is going ahead, and I think information about it is of some 
value in a discussion of the reprinting or distribution of these periodical 
issues. 

Mr. Edwards may be able to make that film available by exchange 
or sale to interested libraries. 

Miss Marshall: Are you contemplating the publication of more clinical 
journals? ' 

Dr. Uhlendorf: If there is a sufficient demand. 

Miss Marshall: In looking over the list, you will find that a great 
per cent of the ones which have been reprinted are devoted to experi- 
mental work and research. 

Dr. Uhlendorf: If there is sufficient demand for any one journal, we 
shall republish. Perhaps your Association could establish a committee that 
will investigate the need and let us know how many are needed. But | 
fear that this committee will not get much better co-operation than was 
reported a while ago—about 35 per cent. (This refers to the Schwegmann 
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list which was sent to 350 libraries, of which only about 100 reported 
their holdings.) 

Of course, librarians do not want to commit themselves as yet, be- 
cause they are still hoping that somehow or other they will receive ori- 
ginal copies, which is quite understandable, for an original is always 
better than a reprint especially if it has half-tones, which are never 100 
per cent accurate even at their best. I fear that only a co-operative effort 
on the part of librarians or on the part of various library organizations 
will make republication possible at prices comparable to those of the 
originals. I believe that in half a year, certainly in a year, we ought to 
know what we can expect in this country and what we cannot. 

Then we still have to find out when a given periodical ceased pub- 
lication because of bombing or actual occupation. There is now available 
in the Library of Congress a record enlarged from microfilm on 40 rolls, 
each 825 feet long, which is the complete record of the serial holdings 
of the German copyright deposit library, the Deutsche Biicherei, at Leip- 
zig. I have tried to use this record, but it is virtually impossible, partly 
because of its tremendous size and partly because of the cryptic entries. 
I have, therefore, started negotiations with Dr. Heinrich Uhlendahl, 
Director of the Deutsche Biicherei, through Dr. Mortimer Taube of the 
Library of Congress, who was in charge of the Library of Congress mis- 
sion to Europe. This request will have to go through the War Depart- 
ment, and since Leipzig is occupied by the Russians, we may have some 
difficulty getting this information. Besides, we cannot pay for it. The 
best we can do is send some CARE packages to Dr. Uhlendahl. 

In the meantime, we are reprinting everything that is wanted in 
sufficient numbers just as soon as we have located copy; and I ask you 
to please report to us whatever copy you may get, for some copy is getting 
into this country in devious ways. 

{After further discussion as to what would be appropriate action for 
the Association to take in the matter of the disposal of duplicate foreign 
journals of the war years, a motion was made, seconded and carried, 
that it would be proper and desirable for the Exchange Lists to carry the 
names of libraries having such material for sale or exchange. A question 
raised by Mrs. Cunningham, as to whether libraries having such material 
for sale should give priority to the larger libraries depended upon for 
inter-library loans, was discussed by Miss Bayne, Miss Manson, Mr. 
Adams, Dr. Uhlendorf, Miss Crawford, Mr. Fry, Dr. Banay, and Mrs. 
Cunningham. The consensus was that, while the libraries must be re- 
garded as free to decide their own course in the matter, it would be de- 
sirable to give priority to these larger libraries, with due consideration 
being paid at the same time to geographical location. | 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
The Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service consists of repre- 
sentatives of seven organizations interested in hospitals and in hospital 
libraries. Its purpose is to arrange for and direct a survey of hospital 
libraries. The plan for such a survey was drafted in 1943, as previously 
reported; the committee has been inactive during the past year since 
the funds for the proposed survey have not been made available although 
some attempt has been made to obtain them from specific foundations. 
When and if such funds are forthcoming, it is anticipated that the survey 
will be made. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. MARGUERIETE PRIME, 
Medical Library Association 
Representative 


REPORT ON AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


The meeting was held on 30 January 1947. A luncheon was tendered 
the members by Mr. Watson Davis, President, the meeting being held 
immediately following. Mr. Davis made his annual report, a copy of 
which is available on request. In this report, the President sketched the 
purpose for which the Institute was established; namely, the bibliofilm 


service, auxiliary publication to general or special reports, the creation 
of apparatus for reading film, and the exploration of the field of world 
bibliography. A. D. I. is now operating with these objectives in mind, in 
addition to furnishing a clearing house for information on the subject 
of documentation. 

Plans are now being discussed for the creation of an American Coun- 
cil of Documentation. The need for a U. S. Chapter of the Federation 
Internationale de Documentation (F. I. D.) and the possibility of a 
foundation grant has interested Mr. Waldo G. Leland who is now the 
organizing secretary. It is proposed to have a governing body much 
smaller than the sixty nominees now constituting A. D. I. Necessarily, 
the body will be less representative. 

It is proposed that auxiliary publications should continue, since there is 
an obligation to editors, authors, and translators. A large part of the net 
worth of A. D. I. should be devoted to this. Servicing of sets of journals 
in microfilm should continue. It is desired especially that Japanese journals 
be released by the War Department and that Dr. Yoshioka’s services 
be continued. 

Some of the things that need to be continued are the following: 

A. Survey of methods and mechanisms in documentation, particularly 
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duplication methods, such as microfilm, photoprint enlargements from 
microfilm, lithography, etc. 

B. Survey and listing with sources and prices of document duplica- 
tion apparatus commercially available. 

C. Co-operation with commercial and other organizations with the 
purpose of bringing into production needed document duplication ap- 
paratus. 

D. Extension and promotion of the auxiliary publication—A. D. I. 
document technique—to the postwar publication problem. 

E. Co-operation in the governmental plans (Department of State) 
for the distribution of scholarly and scientific information abroad. 

F. Co-operation with UNESCO, International Documentation Fed- 
eration (FID), and other international organizations, and co-operation 
with organizations and projects in various countries. | 

G. Further service, as a translations clearing house. 

H. Further efforts to bring microfilming-to-order in various libraries 
into more uniformity as to price and methods, achieving the ideal of 
“one big library” for the world from which any scholar or scientist can 
get what he wants by ordering from any library anywhere. 

I. Compilation and issuance from time to time of lists of microfilm 
services offered by libraries, and other institutions, with details of price, 
method of ordering, etc. 

About fifty delegates were present at the meeting which was called 
to order at 1:30 p. m. After Mr. Davis had reported as indicated in this 
summary, the new nominees to A. D. I. were duly elected. The minutes 
of the previous year were approved. The A. D. I. has now been in ex- 
istence for ten years, but the meetings have been more or less perfunctory. 
As indicated, if the membership is reduced in future to a small number 
of active workers, more will be accomplished. 

The financial report was read by Dr. Britt, showing the support re- 
ceived by the American Chemical Foundation which amounts to $30,000, 
and the Carnegie Corporation, from $15,000 to $20,000. The profit in 
microfilm balances many losses, and A. D. I. has relinquished much 
work which can now be done elsewhere, e. g., the Department of 
Agriculture. A resolution was passed approving the release of Japanese 
material by the War Department. 

Dr. David then made a report on the organization of an International 
Relations Committee, a broad gauge organization for documentation. 
He represented A. D. I. in Paris last fall at an international conference, 
representing the American Library Association and the Council of 
Learned Societies. There is an insistence on the part of Europeans that 
America take the initiative in creating an American Chapter of F. I. D. 
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About twenty countries are represented. Dr. David believes that UNESCO 
could do this, but it has become apparent they wish to use F. I. D. for 
UNESCO purposes. There is to be a two-day conference at Princeton 
to consider all international exchange. 

If the new organization comes into being to replace the present one, 
it will include representatives from American Archives, American 
Chemical Society, American Library Association, Library of Congress, 
Library of Agriculture, National Archives, Army Medical Library, etc. 
The Medical Library Association was not proposed as its interests could 
be taken care of by the Army Medical Library. About twenty members 
have been suggested as a proper and adequate number. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harotp W. Jones 
MLA Delegate 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER AND AID 
TO FOREIGN LIBRARIES 


The Record of the first year of the American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries is one of which all Americans should be proud. 
More than 900,000 carefully selected volumes of books, periodicals and 
pamphlets have been shipped or prepared for shipment abroad during 
this first year. Thus is renewed the “flow of ideas across boundary lines— 


the cross-fertilization of minds in scientific and cultural fields.”* 

The funds to finance this work, amounting to more than $100,000 
were contributed by relief agencies, labor organizations, commercial 
firms, governments, and educational groups. 

The books and journals were contributed by 950 organizations and 
2800 individuals. 

The work of sorting, evaluating, allocating, packing and shipping has 
been done by a staff of 30 people in space provided by the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C. 

The payment of transportation charges to destinations abroad on 
what amounted to one and one half million pounds of material has been 
borne by the governments of the countries being served; by American 
agencies; and by UNRRA. 

Thirty four countries have been the grateful recipients of this material 
contributed by American institutions and individuals through their 
book center. 

A percentage breakdown of the figures, showing contributions to the 
Book Center by large subject classifications, reveals Medicine far in the 
lead with a showing of 26% as against the next highest of 13% for Engi- 


neering and another 13% for Science (other than Medical Science.) 
*Rockefeller Foundation. A review for 1946. Raymond B. Fosdick. N. Y., 1946. 
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A large portion of the credit for this excellent record of contributions 
of medical literature belongs to the hard-working Chairman of the 
Medical Science Division of the Book Center, Mrs. Eileen Cunningham. 
Under her enthusiastic direction 365 letters were sent to medical libraries 
and 162 letters to medical societies. Appeals for material for war de- 
vastated libraries appeared in all the leading medical journals. The cost 
of the stencils and postage on these letters was borne by the Medical 
Library Association and the cost of secretarial work by the Vanderbilt 
University Medical School Library. 

This eloquent appeal enlisted a generous response from medical libra- 
ries and from individuals.’There were a number of instances in which 
thousands of issues of medical periodicals were contributed by a single 
- institution. Many small libraries and hundreds of physicians have con- 
tributed files of important journals. 

The work of the Liaison Representative for the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation to the American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has 
consisted of answering inquiries from medical libraries and from phy- 
sicians on the work of the Book Center and in helping, when possible, 
to solve some of the problems involved in the shipment of material to 
Washington. Details of this correspondence will not be of interest at 
this time. | 

In addition to the material contributed through the American Book 
Center, many libraries have answered the special appeals of committees 
representing various relief organizations. There is no way of estimating 
the amount of such material sent abroad, but it has been considerable. 
This has been particularly true in the larger cities such as New York, 
where many relief organizations have headquarters and a staff of volun- 
teers who will come and select, pack, and ship the material. 

A rather interesting angle developed recently when at least one library 
co-operated with the Medical and Surgical Relief Committee which is 
sending equipment and medicines abroad. This organization contributed 
journals to the American Book Center through the Medical Library 
Association’s liaison worker and in return she was able to put them in 
touch with a source of considerable x-ray and other equipment for their 
committee. 

Although this brief report must of necessity omit details, the sum- 
mary presented does show that the response of members of the Medical 
Library Association to the appeals of their representatives on this project 
has resulted in a record of which we can all be proud. 

EvLeanor Fair, Medical 
Library Association 
Delegate 
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The complete report of the American Book Center for War Devy- 
astated Libraries (March 31, 1947) was available on request. 

The following letter of appreciation from Mr. Lawrence J. Kipp, 
Executive Director, American Book Center for War Devastated Libra- 
ries, was read at the Association Meeting. 


Dear Miss Fair: 

You have received a copy of the report which we recently sent to 
friends of our program and I believe that Miss Ball has had correspon- 
dence with you during my absence from the office. 1 do want to send you 
special word of appreciation for the help that you are giving us and to ask 
you to convey our heartiest thanks to the members of the Medical Library 
Association for their help in this program. 

You and your colleagues got off to an early start in helping us out. 
Mrs. Cunningham has worked most earnestly and effectively in our 
behalf and a great many of your associates have responded to our appeals. 
Certainly this is evident in the summary of the types of materials which 
we have shipped which shows that twenty-six percent of all materials 
have been in the field of medicine. 

If the American Book Center contributes to the reconstruction of 
Europe and the Orient in any significant manner, then much of the credit 
for that achievement must go to the members of the Medical Library 
Association who have been so active in working with this program. We 
are, of course, especially grateful that we have been able to ship such large 
quantities of medical literature since such materials have been consistently 
given a first priority in all requests which have been made to this country 
by those countries which suffered physically during the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Laurence J. Kipp, Executive Director 

Miss Eleanor Fair 
Medical Librarian 
Metropolitan Life In- 

surance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


REPORT OF M. L. A. DELEGATE TO THE COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


During the past year I have had the pleasure of attending two meetings 
of the Council of National Library Associations as a delegate of the 
Medical Library Association. 

The first meeting, held at the Library of Congress on 22 November, 
was addressed by Dr. Luther Evans. The representatives present held an 
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interesting discussion of the Council’s past and present and of its plans 
for the future. As a result of the discussion a Program Planning Com- 
mittee was authorized to study 1) areas in which the Council should act; 
2) what is of first importance within these areas; 3) how the activities 
recommended to the Council should be handled. 

Mr. Kipp, Acting Director of the American Book Center, reported 
that 500,000 volumes had already been shipped and predicted that the 
total would probably be 1,000,000 volumes by June 30, 1947. He com- 
plimented the contributing agencies on the high quality of the materials 
handled. 

The second meeting, held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on 28 Decem- — 
ber, was largely devoted to Mr. Lord’s account of the UNESCO con- 
ference in Paris. , 

The Council representatives discussed the “Draft of the Report of 
the Library of Congress Policy Planning Committee” and passed the 
following resolution: 


The Council of National Library Associations commends 
the action of the Librarian of Congress in appointing a rep- 
resentative body of librarians and scholars to consider and 
define the aims and objectives of the Library of Congress, 
and offers its support in urging the recognition officially of 
the Library of Congress as the national library of the United 
States. 


The Chairman announced that Mr. Vincent L. Eaton of the Library 
of Congress had been appointed to compile a five-year history of the 
Council. He also announced that the Program Planning Committee 
would report at the spring meeting. 

Mr. Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library of Congress, is Chair- 
man of the Council; Mr. Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts State Library, 
is Vice Chairman; and Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, Temple University Li- 
brary, is Secretary-Treasurer. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. RutH MacDona.p 
MLA Delegate 


“THE CLEVELAND DOCTRINE” 


The above title is used to recall the following remarks of the presi- 
dent, made after the conclusion of the above reports and discussions, 
and before the introduction of new business. 

President McDaniel: Before we embark on the perilous seas of New 
Business, I wish to set forth the method of procedure which the Chair 
proposes to adopt and which might allusively be termed the Cleveland 
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Doctrine. It is born of a presiding officer’s honest confession of parlia- 
mentary innocence and of his appreciation of the conflicting aims and 
motives of sizable segments of the Association over which he has the 
honor temporarily to preside. 

The bible of business procedure of assemblies such as this in our time 
is, of course, General Henry M. Robert’s “Pocket Manual of Rules of 
Order for Deliberative Assemblies,” first copyrighted in 1876. A copy of 
Robert’s “Rules of Order” has been at my elbow for a good many years. 
A copy is at my elbow at this moment. I have studied it diligently, but 
with increasing suspicion, as advancing age has inevitably salt-and-pep- 
pered youthful evaluations. I have attended many meetings, and have 
been in the uncomfortable position of presiding at a few, in which the 
wishes of the majority were, in my opinion, occasionally clearly violated 
by the inadequate presentation of issues, succeeded by a pre-fabricated 
framework of procedure suggesting the well-known Robert’s trademark, 
but with, however, the goods a little the worse for wear. 

My premise I—this may be put down as the President’s Address—is 
that the only type of person who could digest and infallibly apply cor- 
rectly Robert’s “Rules of Order” is a type of person whom it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to have in a company in which the rules were not 
understood by the majority. 

My second premise is that the “Rules” have never been consistently 
followed in any not-primarily-political assembly; and that the pretense of 
following them is more likely to serve the interests of the semi-politically- 
educated few than those of the majority not so experienced. The interests 
of the two are not, of course, necessarily oan, but they may be, 
to the disadvantage of the majority. 

Following these disputable premises is the eicialita fact that prob- 
ably no constitution, least of all ours, specifies that assembly business 
procedure shall follow the orders of Robert or any other generalissimo. 
The following of them is a traditional gesture of obeisance to law and 
order: a worthy objective. The practical and inevitable result, however, 
in any assembly not composed of parliamentary experts is often, I be- 
lieve, a travesty, a rather vicious travesty, on democracy, the will of the 
majority. 

I propose, therefore, to toss General Robert out of the window, to allow 
any subject at all to be brought to the floor and discussed and voted on, 
with one exception. Matters that were taken up at our first business ses- 
sion should not, I believe, be brought up again at this session, because 
of the fact that our ranks have somewhat diminished in the meantime. 
I believe that this would be in the best interests of the Association and 
good sportsmanship. 

The one simple rule to be followed is that a two-thirds vote will be 
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required to make any motion effective. Rules of the Chair may be easily 
overruled by two-thirds vote on a simple motion. Amendments to mo- 
tions will be disposed of simply—in order of receipt. 

No one has had advance notice of my proposal to proceed in this 
primitive. manner. I well understand the mixed reactions with which 
it will be received. 

I shall pause here until I hear a motion either to proceed along the 
lines of this largely demechanized formula, or a motion requesting the 
Chair to retire in favor of a member better able to make a show of fol- 
lowing parliamentary procedure. 

I assure you that either motion will be received by the Chair with 
perfect equanimity. I want only to know what you want and then to do it. 

I shall fiddle among my papers here until I hear a motion. 

{A motion was made, seconded, and carried, that the “Chair remain 
standing.” | 

Let us then regard this as a laboratory experiment in which we are 
participating, to see if we cannot work effectively in this small assembly 
without the technical refinements which, when not clearly understood 
by all, are likely to defeat their and our best intentions. 

We are open for new business. 


New Business 


Mr. Adams presented informally a proposal, advanced by Miss Marion 
Hinden, head of the Serials Section of the Army Medical Library, to 
extend the Exchange on a much more ambitious international scale. It 
was proposed that an international series of exchange lists, issued quar- 
terly, be sponsored by the Association. Participation in these lists would 
be by subscription fee, independent of the domestic lists. The fees would 
be used to operate a clearing house. 

Assignments would be made on a geographical basis, each of four 
regions having priority on one list annually. Each participating library 
would agree to submit a duplicate list once in two years. Shipping would 
be effected as far as possible through existing intellectual exchange agen- 
cies; additional costs would be borne by the receiving library. 

The proposal was discussed by Mrs. Cunningham, Mr. Fry, Miss 
Marshall, Miss Palmer, and Miss Prime; on motion seconded and carried, 
the proposal was referred to the Executive or another appropriat 
Committee. ‘ 

{The meeting recessed at twelve-thirty o'clock. | 


LUNCHEON, THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1947 


No special arrangements had been made for a group luncheon, since 
the decision to prolong the Meeting through Thursday afternoon was 
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made after the original program had been circulated to the members. 
But, since the afternoon session was well attended and lacked none of 
the vigour of the previous sessions, it is safe to assume that each of us 
was able to fend for himself, or herself. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 29, 1947 


The meeting convened at two-fifteen o'clock, President McDaniel 
presiding. It was established by a show of hands that considerably more 
than the Constitutional quorum of voting members was present. 


New Business (continued) 


1948 Meeting. The president stated that no invitations for the 1948 
meeting had been received. Mr. Ballard proposed that it would be fitting 
for the Association to meet in Philadelphia, inasmuch as the 1948 meeting 
would mark the 50th anniversary of the Association, which was founded 
in Philadelphia. The suggestion was greeted with applause and the presi- 
dent said that he would be glad to refer it to the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

Resolutions on the Veterans Administration and the OCIM. On mo- 
tion of Miss Beem, the following resolution regarding the program of 
the Veterans Administration, as reported in Miss Beadles’ paper, was 
unanimously adopted: 


Wuereas the Medical Library Association, at its Annual Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, May 29th, heard with interest and approval the 
Report of Miss Margaret Katherine Beadles, Assistant Chief, Veterans 
Administration Library Division, Branch Office, No. 4, Richmond, 
Virginia, concerning the Veterans Administration Medical Library 
Service, and 

Wuereas after hearing this report and believing the program as 
outlined to be of great value 

BE iT RESOLVED: that the Medical Library Association wishes to 
commend the Veterans Administration for extending its program of 
Medical Library Service so effectively and wishes to endorse their 
plans for the expansion of this type of service to all Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital Libraries. 


On motion of Mr. Adams, the following resolution regarding a re- 
printing of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, likewise based on 
Miss Beadles’ paper, was unanimously adopted: 


Be iT. REsoLveD: That the Medical Library Association considers 
the reprinting of out-of-print volumes of the QCIM a matter of the 
highest importance to the Association, and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Association commends the action 
of the Veterans Administration in encouraging a reprinting program, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Veterans Administration and to the American Medical Association. 


Miss Mabel McLaughlin (Veterans Administration, Washington) : 
On behalf of the Veterans Administration I should like to thank the 
Medical Library Association for their support, of which we are very much 
in need. 

I should also like to add that Mr. St. John is negotiating with the 
American Medical Association to have the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus reprinted for our hospitals. As some of you may know, we have 
125 field hospitals, each having a medical library, 13 Branch Office medi- 
cal libraries, and our Central Office medical library in Washington, D. C. 
A very large number of our field libraries have no volumes of the Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index Medicus, which are very badly needed, and the 
lack of which is putting an undue burden on members of the Medical 
Library Association located in areas near our hospitals. We expect to 
be able to report on the prospects for reprinting the QCIM very soon. 
As soon as information is available I think it would be of interest to 
publish it in the BuLLETIN. 


Resolution Endorsing the State Department's Educational 
and Scientific Program 


On motion by: Mrs. Cunningham, the following resolution endorsing 
the Education and Scientific Program of the State Department was un- 
animously adopted: 


Whereas the Medical Library Association believes that the dis- 
semination of scientific and medical information internationally 
through the exchange of printed publications, the maintenance of 
United States Libraries of Information, and the translation into other 
languages of American medical literature, and the interchange of pro- 
fessional personnel among nations are in the best interest of the nation, 
and 

Wuereas the Association believes that the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State has 
served the nation and the cause of science and medicine in advancing 
these objectives, 

Be iT REsoLveD: that the Medical Library Association at its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 1947, commends the actions of thé 
Department of State, and urges the continuance and extension of its 
cultural affairs program, and 
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Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the appropriate members of the Congress, and to the Department 
of State. ; 


Amendments 


President McDaniel: 1 would like to remind you again that each 
library member is entitled to two voting representatives. There has been 
some member criticism at this meeting, somewhat to my surprise, that 
the show of hands was an unsatisfactory way of voting. So far as my 
memory goes, in Association affairs, we have either used our hand or our 
voice to vote. It is certainly a questionable way of voting when business 
is transacted in an open meeting, and the time may well come, now that 
our meetings are getting so large, when we should adopt a less elementary 
method. 

What is your wish about the voting on these amendments? Would 
you like to have everyone voting state his name and library? Or would 
you rather go on the honor system ? 

Mr. Ballard: The honor system. 

President McDaniel: | hear “honor system” from one quarter. Any 
contrary minded? All right. Then we shall stick to the honor system, 
for this meeting anyway. 

As Mr. Ballard was the Chairman of the Committee on Revision, it is 
proper for him to take over the reading of the amendments, with such 
explanatory comments as he deems advisable. 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. President and Fellow Members: This Special Com- 
mittee on the By-laws was brought into being by the Executive Com- 
mittee and your President. The Committee was appointed in November, 
1946, and we worked hard and long on this draft. This is not a one-man 
proposition, so you cannot blame me for it all. Not that there is anything 
to blame. The Committee was unanimous on the final draft. 

According to the By-laws, the draft was forwarded with the report 
to the Executive Committee, and you will see in the copy you have—or 
you should have if you haven’t misplaced it—that the Executive Com- 
mittee approves these changes. 

It may be that you do not know who were on the Committee. There 
was Miss Marjorie Darrach, Miss Janet Doe, Miss Anna Holt, Miss 
Mildred Walter, and myself. 

This perhaps is a little complicated, but it isn’t very serious. I won't 
take much more of your time than I can help. 

Two years ago, I think it was, the By-laws were changed so that this 
prganization became a professional organization; that is, its officers were 
professional librarians. Then it was thought that if we had a professional 
librarian and not a doctor as president, the position of Chairman of the 
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Executive Committee should be given to the librarian. Consequently the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee will now be the President of the 
Association. It seemed to us that the President of the organization should 
not be subordinate to any member, even on the Executive Committee. 

Considering the Constitution and By-laws, we realized that we didn’t 
know where the Constitution ended and the By-laws began. As far as we 
could see, we had no Constitution and all By-laws, or no By-laws, because 
they were all put into one long list of articles. 

Most of our Charter provisions are specific, and they cannot he 
amended or changed, theoretically at least, although it is not important to 
us because we are not a big financial organization,but theoretically the 
chartering body would have to give consent to any change in the Charter 
and we have made that quite evident in our report. 

There is another question that comes up. As Chairman of the Finance 
Committee for this year—a committee without any authority as far as I 
know, and without any duties—I was called in by the Treasurer on a 
couple of occasions, and he and I went over the finances. It is probable 
that some time in the future—I am not going to say how far—the dues 
of this organization will have to be raised in order to finance our work 
as it progresses. The By-laws themselves set a figure of $10. That $10 
is obsolete, because it has already been changed, so we have suggested 
that the dues of the Association be such as the Association votes, not the 
Executive Committee. We are putting it right back in your laps. If we tell 
you something and you believe us, and you think the dues should be 
raised, under those circumstances you will raise them. It won’t .be your 
officers; it will be made so evident to you, that you will raise them. 

I want to be very careful about this. We have had from the Mem- 
bership Committee and other interested officers, the question of the 
definition of the professional member. The Constitution stated it was 
anyone in library work. We are a Medical Library Association. I cannot 
see that it is necessary to take in everybody because, as a matter of fact, 
at the present time we like to have the professional members, but it has 
cost us more to carry them than we get from their dues. 

Therefore, the Committee has defined the professional membership. 

Since coming to this meeting, I have been approached by a number 
of people who said to me that our present definition—they had evidently 
read this—was cutting out from contact with us a number of persons 
who are employed in the smaller libraries, libraries which, on account 
of size, although they had regular hours, regular attendants, could not 
come to these meetings except as guests, and they preferred to come with 
some right. They didn’t have a thousand volumes. 

I polled my whole committee and also the Chairman of the ‘Execu- 
tive Committee and the President, and we are all in accord to broaden 
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this provision so as to make it possible for those people to come here. 

I will read that when I get to it. 

There is another thing that perhaps does not concern us much at the 

present time, but under the strict state finance laws, the powers given to 
the Executive Committee in the matters of finance are too broad. They 
won't pass any law at all, and they probably won’t pass many of them 
now, but they are very much narrower because we have given them the 
power to cover personal and real property. 
. Another point was brought out, and that was the matter of nomina- 
tions from the floor. As an organization gets larger and larger, it is pos- 
sible—I don’t say it is probable in this group—for a small group to over- 
turn a well calculated slate. 

In this organization itself—and I am not going to mention any dates, 
time or places or anything else—I have been through two such affairs, 
one in the East and one in the West, so there is no choice. One is as bad 
as the other. 

For that reason there has been some change made in the method of 
nominating from the floor. 

Now we come to another, as we consider it, very important factor in 
the management of the affairs of this Association. We found the need 
for new committees, and even this morning it was brought out that those 
committees did not exist, although there were matters to refer to them. 

The first one was the Committee on Exchange; a Finance Committee 
with some authority even if supervisory; and a Committee on Co-operation 
voth nationally and internationally. 

Perhaps the most important thing that is changed is in voting repre- 
sentation. The charter specifically states that each member library shall 
have two voting representatives. That has been prevalent in some other 
organizations, but they are all changing because it is not democratic, 
and it tends to minority rule. If you are having a meeting in the East 
during bad times, all the Eastern librarians would be there, and you 
would have very few from the Southeast, the Northwest or the. Pacific 
Coast. And they can put anything over on you. I am talking about the 
East. I don’t know what the West would do. 

We departed this year by unanimous consent from our order of busi- 
ness, and I think that it was a wise step to take; that is, in the nomina- 
tion of officers. We brought them up early in the meeting, as the President 
said, so that if they would know whom they were dealing with, they 
could become acquainted with new members without any thought as 
to their probable defeat; they could go ahead with business and get quite 
a start for next year. 

I believe that those are the changes we are suggesting. Two of them 
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will require a letter to Maryland to amend the Charter. There should also 
be I think, if these amendments are adopted, a new printing made for all 
the members, because we are going forward now on one that I think 
has been amended twice, and you have to sandwich in things here and 
there. 

Our first task, as we saw it, was to separate the Constitution from 
the By-laws. The Constitution is rather a sovereign, you might call it, 
Charter because it takes over the Charter provisions. The By-laws as such 
are nothing but rules of order for the conduct of business, and the conduct 
of the operations of the Association in every way. We have taken and 
set up, then, the Constitution separate from the By-laws, by vacating 
Article I of the present By-laws and setting up its provisions as outlined - 
under Article I, Chapters 1, 2, and 3. 

You will not be able to do much for this. You will have to take my 
word for it that we are setting up a Constitution, unless you have the 
By-laws in front of you. There is nothing radical, We are not going to 
do anything to any of you. We are making it much safer; by establishing 
this Constitution as a Constitution you are making it safer for this or- 
ganization to live to a ripe old age. 

I think we should protect the Constitution. Usually amendments to 
the Constitution are very difficult to make, and they are doubly so in our 
case, because we are a chartered organization. So we set up the Constitu- 
tion as such, but we did drop out of it the last paragraph concerning 
applicants for -membership, because we thought that belonged in the 
membership clause. 

|The proposed amendments, as printed in the Bulletin, Vol. 35, no. 
2, April, 1947, pp. 126-128, and distributed at the meeting, were then 
discussed and voted on by Article, Chapter, and Section. As finally 
adopted, the amendments read as follows: | 

1. To set up a Constitution separate from the By-laws by vacating 
Article I of the present By-laws and setting up its provisions as outlined 
under Article I, Chapters 1, 2, and 3 under the heading “Constitution,” 
except that the last paragraph concerning applicants for membership shall 
be transferred to Article I of the new revision. 

2. To amend the Charter and Constitution in two particulars subject 
to the consent and approval of the chartering body. 

a. To reduce the voting representation of library members from 
two to one representative. 

b. To redefine the qualifications of professional members to con- 
form with those adopted in Article I, Chapter 2, below. 
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ARTICLE I 
Membership and Dues 


Chapter 1. Transferred from old Article I, Chapter 3, last paragraph. 
“Applicants for membership upon being approved by a majority of the 
Executive Committee including the Chairman shall be entitled to all 
the benefits of membership from the time they pay their annual dues, 
their election to be ratified by the Association at its following annual 
meeting.” 

Chapter 2. Professional membership shall be restricted to persons 
actively engaged in professional library work in medical and allied 
scientific libraries. 

Chapter 3. Transfer from old Article II, Chapters 1 and 2. Delete 
paragraph 1, sentence 1, and substitute therefor the following: “The 
annual dues of all classes of membership shall be determined by vote of the 
Association.” 

ARTICLE II 


The Executive Committee 


Transfer from old Article III, Chapter 7, sections 1-3, as amended 
in 1946, and amend as follows: Section 1, delete “It shall elect its own 
Chairman” and substitute therefor the following: “The President shall 


be ex-officio Chairman of the Committee.” 
Section 2. Add the following words, “and of property of any des- 
cription.” 
Section 3. As is. 
ARTICLE II 


Officers, Committees and their Duties 


Chapter 1, as amended in 1946. 

Delete the words, “and an Executive Committee.” 

Chapter 2. As is. 

Chapter 3. Add the following words in their proper place: “He shall 
be ex-officio Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 

Chapter 6. The Treasurer. . 

Section 1, sentence 2. Delete and substitute therefor the following: 
“He shall pay all bills when properly vouchered by the contracting of- 
ficial, approved by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and counter- 
signed by the Chairman of the Finance Committee.” 

Section 2, Sentence 2. Delete and substitute therefor the following: 
“At the end of each fiscal year he shall present to the Executive Com- 
mittee for action, a list of all members in arrears of dues as stated in 
Article I, Chapter 3 of the By-Laws.” 
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Chapter 7. Change title to Nominating Committee. Delete Sections 
1-3. Transferred to Article II. Renumber sections. 

Section 1. As is. 

Section 2. Paragraph 2. Delete and substitute the following wording: 
“The Nominating Committee shall prepare annually an official ballot 
of nominees for officers and members of the Executive and Nominating 
Committees. The Committee shall propose one candidate for each office 
to be filled. Nominations may be made to the Nominating Committee 
upon petitions signed by not fewer than ten library members of the Asso- 
ciation. Such nominations, if properly made and presented to the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, at least eight weeks before the annual 
meeting, must be placed on the official ballot of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Nominations may be made from the floor prior to the election of 
officers, provided notice of such nominations, signed by ten library mem- 
bers of the Association, has been filed with the Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee at least one week before the annual meeting. The 
Nominating Committee shall present copies of the official ballot to the 
Secretary, President, and Vice-President not later than seven weeks before 
the annual meeting. 

Chapter 8. Standing Committees. 

Section 1. Add the following new committees in their proper alpha- 
betical order: Exchange, Finance, and International and National Co- 
operation. Renumber sections to include the new committees in their 
proper order. 

Section 2. As is. 

Section 3. Exchange Committee. 

There shall be a Committee on the Exchange of five members. It shall 
supervise the operation of the Exchange in accordance with the By-Laws 
and the Regulations of the Executive Committee, and consider all mat- 
ters not covered by the By-Laws and Regulations. 

Section 4. Finance Committee. 

There shall be a Committee on Finance and Budget of three members. 
The Treasurer shall be ex-officio a member of this committee. It shall 
prepare the annual budgets and supervise the financial operations of 
the Association. 

Section 5. International and National Cooperation. 

There shall be a committee of three members whose duty it shall be 
to foster international and national cooperation between medical libraries, 
associations and institutions. 

Section 6. Membership Committee. As is. 

Section 7. Program and Entertainment Committee. As is. 

Section 8. Publication Committee. As is. 

Chapter g. Sections 1-2. As is. 
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Chapter 9. Section 3. Transfer from Article III, Chapter 8, Section 6 
of the old By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV 


Exchange 
No change. 


ARTICLE V 
Meetings 


Chapter 3. Delete and substitute the following wording: “Each library 
member in good standing shall be entitled to one voting representative 
at every executive meeting of the Association.” 

Chapter 4. Delete and substitute therefor the following wording: 
“The order of business at the annual meeting shall be at the discretion 
of the presiding officer, but the business shall include: 


Reading of the minutes. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 
‘Reports of the Standing Committees and Delegates. 
Election of officers. 

Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws. 

New business.” 


Discussion of the Amendments 


Art. I., Chapter 2 (definition of professional membership qualifications) 
Discussion by Miss Crawford, Miss Dondale, Mr. Fry, Miss Biethan, 

Mrs. Dernehl, Miss Williams, Miss Henderson, Miss Manson, Mr. Adams, 
Dr. Larkey, Miss Hallam, and Mr. Ballard chiefly revolved around a pro- 
posed additional phrase, “libraries which are qualified for such member- 
ship except for size,” it being finally decided that the qualifications would 
best be expressed as they appear above. On motion made by Dr. Larkey, 
seconded and carried, it was voted that the Charter and Constitution be 
amended to accord with the adoption of this amendment. 

Art. III, Chapter 7, Section 2, Paragraph 2 (Nominating Committee) 
Miss Biethan: The officers will be elected a week before the meeting. 
President McDaniel: Yes, that is what it amounts to—if there has been 

no notification by that time of nominations to be made from the floor. 
Mr. Ballard: 1 haven’t moved yet. I am considering something very 

vital. I don’t know whether the twenty members should be library mem- 
bers or any kind of members. I am inclined to think that they should 
be library members. 
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Miss Biethan: Why do they need so many? Why twenty ? 

President McDaniel: The Association has 288 members, voting mem- 
bers. Twenty doesn’t seem like a very large number. 

Miss Biethan: The Nominating Committee consists of only half a 
dozen members. They make the slate. Why shouldn’t half a dozen others 
be able to suggest another ? . 

Miss Dondale: We are here, not many more than twenty people, 
changing the-Constitution. 

Mr. Ballard: Oh, yes, there are a good many more than that. 

President McDaniel: This is a point the members evidently have 
some feeling about. Good: Lord, we want to hear it! 

Miss Biethan: | move that we make an amendment to read ten instead 
of twenty. I think twenty is a very unwieldy number to get together and 
decide on anything. It takes a lot of letter writing. I think ten instead 
of twenty would be a much easier number to contact in case we wanted 
to do something. It is not likely that anything of that sort will be done, 
but in case there is, I think ten is enough. 

Mr. Ballard: You were in Chicago, weren't you? 

Miss Biethan: Sure. 

Mr. Ballard: So was I. 

President McDaniel: Would you care to make that “library members?” 

Miss Biethan: Library members. Yes. 

Mr. Fry: Should we vote that it should be library members before 

we start the rest of the discussion? 

President McDaniel: If you are “going Robert on me,” yes. 

Let’s vote, first, that it should be “library members” rather than just 
plain members. May I have a motion? 

Mr. Fry: 1 move that the word “member” be qualified to read “library 
member.” 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President McDaniel: The next motion then would be that the number 
20 be reduced to the number 10. Miss Biethan has so moved. Is it seconded ? 

(The motion was seconded by Miss Williams and carried.) 


‘Art. III, Chapter 8, Sec. 3 (Committee on the Exchange) 


Mr. Ballard: As we saw it and the Executive Committee saw it, the 
Exchange—I am differing a little with the President on this, but I con- 
sider it a vital operation of this Association—is the backbone. Originally 
the members came in because they wanted our material, and they are 
still coming in because they want the material, and it is the only kind 
of organization carrying on such work on such a scale as far as I know 
anywhere. 

The reason -we said five members is that the President appoints the 
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committees. We wished to make it five members so that we would have 
some discretion, either as to size of libraries, kind of libraries, or as to 
where they were located. He or she might be appointed geographically, 
either from the West, the East, the Northeast, Southwest or Middle 
West. You could have a representative there from the smaller libraries, 
the larger libraries, and the libraries that come in between, or they could 
be appointed according to the type of libraries, independent libraries, 
school libraries, hospital libraries, or the president could mix- them all up. 

That is why we said five. It looks big, but it is a very important com- 
mittee. 

I believe that is all I have to say on it, except to recommend its 
adoption. 

Mr. Fry: 1 second the motion. 

President McDaniel: Discussion? 

Mr. Fry: Just what does that second sentence mean: “It shall super- 
vise the operation of the Exchange in accordance with the By-laws and 
the Regulations of the Executive Committee ?” 

How do they supervise it? 

Mr. Ballard: They carry on the regulations of the By-laws, and they 
carry out the orders of the Executive Committee and such things as came 
up today are referred to them. 

Mr. Fry: What are these regulations of the Executive Committee? 

Mr. Ballard: The Executive Committee will have to speak for that. 
I don’t know what regulations they are going to make. 

President McDaniel: How would you define the word “supervise,” 
Mr. Fry? 

Mr. Fry: That is what I am wondering about. You can supervise a 
board during or after. The Exchange has a certain job to do, getting 
out this material. I can’t read this in such a way as to find out whether 
the supervision comes before, during, or after distribution of the material. 
It seems to me it would come before or during and would unnecessarily 
interfere with the work that is being done. I should say it would be set 
up in such a way as a checking committee to find whether the work has 
been satisfactorily done. 

Mr. Ballard: 1 don’t think it was anything of that kind. The position 
taken was much broader than that. It wasn’t a question of checking on 
detail, whether somebody got something he didn’t have to have, or any- 
thing like that. It is supervision in a broad way. You supervise the opera- 
tions. It doesn’t say anything about work at all. It is the operations. 
Operations is not always work. It doesn’t come before or after. 

Mr. Fry: It certainly includes it. That is a major operation. 

Mr. Ballard: The operation of the Exchange is major. 

Miss Crawford: 1 would like to know why a Committee on the Ex- 
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change has been instituted. The Exchange has operated under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee, as the Committee which instituted 
the questionnaire this year repgrted, but I wonder whether the member- 
ship in general feels any great need for an Exchange Committee. I think 
the Committee on the Exchange specially appointed this year can still 
continue the study, and I wonder whether the membership at large 
would not prefer to continue this special committee. 

Mr. Ballard:.The point right there is that the Executive Committee 
of this organization is scattered all over the country, and if you put the 
operation of any one of these major jobs or problems under the Executive 
Committee, you probably shouldn’t put them under anything. 

The Executive Committee approves this unanimously. In other 
words, they believe it is much better to have a committee that the man- 
agers of the Exchange can turn to for advice, and to pass the buck to, 
rather than to waste months for the Egecutive Committee to meet or to 
send letters all around the country. 

Miss Crawford: Nevertheless I wonder if it would not be well to wait 
until the special committee has concluded its investigation, and until a 
large share of the membership can discuss that report. We consider, as 
you say, that the Exchange is a very real, important part of our activi- 
ties and there is a great deal of feeling in the whole membership about 
the Exchange, and the Manager I think should be consulted and should 
report to the membership after the special committee has reported. 

Miss Esther Judkins: You probably don’t remember all the figures 
we gave in our report of the way in which the membership expressed 
their opinion on the questionnaire when we asked whether they would 
favor a standing committee on the Exchange. They voted 116 “yes”; 
and 35 “no.” Whether people still feel that way or not remains to be seen, 
but I believe that the committee having to do with the questionnaire 
is certainly no longer in existence, and in our recommendations we re- 
ferred several things that had been approved on the questionnaire to the 
standing committee, if one was authorized, or to the Executive Com- 
mittee, so for the moment, except for the Executive Committee, there is 
no one who would carry on any further study. 

President McDaniel: 1s Miss Naylor here? 

Miss Manson: She has left the city. 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. President, I believe the statement of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Exchange there, that was investigating, clears 
up any question as to, the wishes of the membership. 

President McDaniel: 1 question that, Mr. Ballard, because at the meet- 
ing on Tuesday, the Committee on a Training Program reported that 
in the returns on its questionnaire, certification had a very large percentage 
of supporters over those who did not believe in it, and yet when the 
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question came to the floor, that was overturned; so that, while the ques- 
tionnaire is a very valuable document, it is an advisory one, I would say, 
rather than an absolutely controlling one. , 

Mrs. Dernehl: It might be wiser to change the terminology of the 
committee to Consultant Committee rather than supervisory committee. 

How can an Exchange Committee, which is scattered all over the 
country, supervise what is being done in the Exchange in New Jersey? 

Miss McCurdy: Couldn’t you substitute for supervise, “to act in an 
advisory capacity”? 

President McDaniel: Miss Judkins, didn’t your committee recom- 
mend “advisory”? 

You see, Miss Judkins’ committee was working independently of 
this Committee on Revision. They both happened to come to the con- 
clusion that an Exchange Committee was desirable, but the conclusions 
were arrived at independently. , 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. President, I feel myself that an advisory committee 
doesn’t mean much. I think any committee, no matter what you call it, 
has to have some power. An advisory committee is all right, but if you 
don’t give them anything to advise on, they do nothing. You don’t have 
to have them operate the Exchange. If you are just going to have an ad- 
visory committee you: might as well leave the whole thing in the Man- | 
ager’s hands. 

Miss Dondale: Mr. President, my memory of Miss Judkins’ report 
was that it be an advisory committee, and I thought it was three mem- 
bers who were within reach of the Manager. That was my idea. Although 
I approved of the advisory committee, I distinctly objected to the word 
“supervisory” because I don’t see how it can be done without interfering 
with her work. I think the Exchange Manager’s job is much too difficult 
to be carried on with anybody restricting her activities, and in conversation 
I was led to understand that this committee.had no idea of using the 
,word supervisory at all. I am sure a great many of us, from my conversa- 
tion with the people around here, have felt quite strongly on this point, and 
that we qualified our answers to this questionnaire. We said that we 
would recommend an advisory committee perhaps, located close to the 
Manager’s office, which could be consulted by her, if there were questions 
that came up on which she felt she ought to have advice. 

I know that I and a great many of us feel very strongly that she should 
not be hampered. _ 

Mr. Ballard: We are not trying to hamper her. We are trying to 
help her. 

There was another point that was not brought out. It is purely 
impersonal. We are not talking about Miss Naylor. We are talking about 
an Exchange Manager. There may be two Exchange Managers; there 
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may be three. If this thing keeps on growing, we will have a whole force 
of Exchange Managers. ; 

Miss Crawford: We are also talking about the future. 

Mr. Ballard: The near future. 

Miss Crawford: The present meeting may intend that one interpre- 
tation be put on the designation of the Committee, but if there is a pos- 
sibility that in the future our wishes may be differently interpreted, we 
should guard against that possibility. I think our wishes should be writ- 
ten into it. 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. President, there is another point I would like to 
bring out. That is the question of having an advisory committee all 
sitting in the lap of Miss Naylor. I think that is most unwise. My son 
was production engineer for the Army Air Forces. Many times he was 
stationed in Boston. He had to investigate Boston plants. Where did he 
have to live? New Haven. The Army wouldn’t let him within a hundred 
miles of where he worked. It’s the same thing. 

Mr. Fry: The situation can be reversed. It is supervising-here. It places 
her in the laps of the supervising committee. It isn’t that there is any 
ill will or good will. It leaves the gate open for things that might happen. 
I personally would prefer not to have it. There is no guarantee here that it 
will or it won’t We have never had any evidence, that I know of, that 
that will ever happen, but it can happen. If it can be changed to achieve 
what we want, by changing a word, let’s do it. 

Voice: Find the word! 

Miss Helen Wolter: 1 would like to inquire of Mr. Fry what he thinks 
the committee would do. 

Mr. Fry: As the Exchange is presently constituted, one person is re- 
sponsible in a sense to the entire body for the work that is done. If her 
responsibilities are short and it is placed in the hands of the larger com- 
mittee, the possibility of acting against that becomes far more difficult. 
The things that could be done, as has been suggested here before—there 
are a number of ways that the materials can be distributed. If I were in 
a supervisory capacity and could talk some other people into it, because 
they fitted into my particular classification, I might be inclined to super- 
vise that activity in such a way that I gain most from that Exchange, and 
I would be able to defend my idea on the basis that it would fit other 
people’s classifications also. 

President McDaniel: 1 think you would still have the By-laws to 
contend with. 

Mr. Fry: We are changing those By-laws. 

Mr. Ballard: We haven’t changed that at all. We haven’t touched the 
Exchange in the By-laws, except here. 

Miss Anna C. Holt: How about a board of consultation ? 
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President McDaniel: Somebody, I think, did mention a consulting 
committee. 

Mrs. Robinson: Mr. Ballard said the purpose was to help the Exchange 
Manager. In that case, why can’t the committee be advisory, and if the 
Exchange Manager needs help she will ask for it? If she doesn’t, nothing 
will be imposed. The advisory committee could give help. 

Mr. Ballard: The Manager of the Exchange, as the Manager of the 
Exchange—nobody’s name being mentioned at all—might not ask for 
advise when she needed it or he needed it or they needed it. That is 
just the point. I think advisory is not strong enough. Perhaps super- 
visor is too strong. Board of consultants is about the same as advisory. 
So think up another word. 

Miss Marjorie ]. Darrach: 1 feel that the Exchange is one of the most 
important activities of the Association. It is in the hands of the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee has many, many things to do, 
and I doubt if they are always able to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Manager of the Exchange much less in a supervisory capacity. There- 
fore I think it would be a very good thing to have a Committee on the 
Exchange. I cannot see what difference it makes really whether the 
wording is advisory or supervisory, because the Executive Committee, 
after all, does have the management of the Exchange in its hands and 
not the Manager of the Exchange. 

All of the older members remember many managers of the Exchange. 
We realize what a horrible job the manager has had. It is a very difficult 
task and we certainly feel that the manager of the Exchange all through 
these years must have the eternal gratitude of all the members of the 
Association. 

I think it is too bad to let something that seems to be personal come 
into the picture at all. 

I don’t feel that the wording is very important, whether it is worded 
“advisory” or “supervisory” except that the Executive Committee does 
have the management of the Exchange in its hands. Why object to the 
word “supervisory” ? 

Miss Henderson: 1 was more or less thinking of much the same thing 
that Miss Darrach said. I think it has been brought out in the meeting 
here that the Executive Committee and all the officers are very much over- 
worked, and that is the reason for inventing this new committee to take 
off some of that responsibility from the Executive Committee, and if it 
is going to be a question of definition of terms, why define the commit- 
tee—just that there is a committee, and that committee will function. Why 
do we have to define what it is going to do and what it is not going to do? 
It is going to function just as the Executive Committee did in that capacity. 
That was not defined as to what it was going to do with the Exchange 
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list and with the other officers and functions of the organization. It was 
simply stated they would manage the Association. 

Miss Judkins: All the time we were making our report and since I have 
been here, there has been a lot of talk that the position of manager of 
the Exchange is a thankless job and a lot of hard work. I think perhaps 
that was the case in the years gone by. People gave a lot of time to it. 
But it seems to me that now that the position of manager has been 
placed on a salary basis, the manager of the Exchange is in no different 
situation than all the rest of us who work with library committees or 
boards of supervision. It seems to me we should stop thinking of it as a 
sort of charity work someone is doing, and consider it as just another 
library job which happens to be that of manager of the Medical Librar 
Exchange. 

Miss Donley: If the word “advisory” is too weak and “supervisory” 
is too strong, how about saying that the committee should “co-operate” 
in the management of the Exchange, and in that way give it both the 
burden of the work and also the opportunity to express its ideas and 
opinions. 

Mr. Postell: 1 do not know whether the Editor of the BuLLer«N is in 
somewhat the same position as the Manager of the Exchange would be, 
but as far as I am concerned, I would bitterly oppose the elimination of 
the Publication Committee, because they certainly serve as a shock ab- 
sorber for you. There are so many different questions that arise that a 
committee is more than justified. It seems to me if I were in that position 
as Exchange Manager I would want a committee. 

Miss Biethan: Why define it at all? Why not just say the Exchange 
Committee ? 

President McDaniel: That has been suggested, I think, by someone. 

Mrs. Dernehl: The Exchange Manager has always been one of our 
most honored officials, and paid or unpaid, we must put a lot of trust 
in her. Otherwise she can’t run the Exchange efficiently. 

Mr. Fry: It has been regularly moved and seconded that Section 3 
be adopted. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Mr. President, as an incoming member of the new 
Executive Committee, I feel that as the Association grows and we do put 
people on a full-time salary, (which has never been done before by the 
Association), that it does alter the picture to some extent. I think it means 
a more definite responsibility to the Association. It is just a part of the 
general growth of the whole Association, but whenever you do have 
a salaried person who is carrying out the work of an organization, he 
is really working for that organization, just as he would for any other 
institution. 

Perhaps I am incorrect, but it seems to me that it should be taken 


into consideration. 
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President McDaniel: Did you want to bring the boil to a head, Mr. 
Fry, by proposing an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. Fry: 1 don’t believe it would be proper to do it. I want to get this 
first one out of the way, and if it is voted down, propose that every- 
thing that comes after that first sentence be deleted. : 

“There shall be a Committee on the Exchange of five members.” 

President McDaniel: Yes. Miss Henderson has suggested that. 

Mr. Fry: 1 don’t believe I can propose it if there is a motion. 

President McDaniel: We will take the original motion and see what 
we can do with that. The motion has been made and seconded. Is there 
any further discussion? 

All those in favor of the proposed amendment as it stands, raise 
their hands, please. | 

Miss Biethan: Will you repeat the amendment ? 

President McDaniel: “There shall be a Committee on the Exchange 
of five members. It shall supervise the operation of the Exchange in ac- 
cordance with the By-laws and the Regulations of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and consider all matters not covered by the By-Laws and Regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. Ballard: 1s that open to discussion ? 

President McDaniel: Yes. 

Mr. Ballard: There was a comment made on the floor that if this was 
voted down, an amendment would be offered. Of course, that is rather 
unparliamentary, that statement, so I will make one. If you are going to 
just have a committee on Exchange of five members without duties, 
you might as well table the committee and forget it. Every other com- 
mittee you have, standing committees, has duties that are prescribed by 
your By-laws, and you are just not able to set up a committee on Ex- 
change and make it active without giving it any duties. 

President McDaniel: \s there any further discussion ? 

Would you like the question put to you? It already has been. As a 
matter of fact, you have had your hands up. Those in favor of the 
amendment please again raise a hand. May I ask the Secretary to count 
the hands. 


| The motion was carried by a vote of forty to six. | 


Art. Ill, Chapter 8, Sec. 5 (Committee on International and 
National Cooperation.) 


Mrs. Cunningham: | feel at this particular point, when international 
co-operation in library matters is so needed, when other groups are trying 
to develop it, such as the State Department, UNESCO, the International 
Federation of Library Associations and other associations, such as thé 
A. L. A. and the Special Libraries Association, that it is very important for 
us to have such a group. 

s 
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It has many possible uses. One of them would be to assist in helping 
to bring medical librarians from other countries for study and work. I 
believe there might be a possibility that some of the foundations could be 
interested in aiding such scholarships if we could assure them that the 
program for visitors would be well integrated and that they would be 
given an opportunity to work in American medical libraries for the 
purpose of learning techniques in this country. This seems to be a very 
important development which we should aid, and which should give us 
rich returns ourselves in the way of contacts. 


Art. V, Chapter 3 (Reduction of Voting Representatives.) 


It was moved by Mr. Ballard, seconded and carried, that the Charter 
and Constitution be amended to accord with the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

On motion of Miss Palmer, seconded and carried, the secretary was 
instructed to correct any cross references in the Charter, Constitution 
and By-Laws, as amended, which need correction. 


‘Conclusion of the Annual Meeting 


Miss Prime: Mr. President, after all of this hard work this afternoon, 
I suggest that we contemplate for a moment all the delightful meetings 
that we have had through the years. Each annual meeting seems to be 
more happy and more successful than the previous one, and I am sure 
we all agree that this one in Cleveland has been especially delightful. 

I would like to have the Association put on record as giving a stand- 
ing vote of thanks for the especially profitable and happy meeting that 
we have had this year, a vote of thanks to the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association, to Miss Floyd, our thoughtful hostess, to the Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine, to the Cleveland Clinic for their cocktail party 
preceding our banquet, to the Health Museum for the delightful after- 
noon we had there including the tea, to the Cleveland Branch of the 
Army Medical Library, to the Dittrick Museum, to Dr. and Mrs. Stecher 
for their very wonderful buffet dinner, and a special expression of appre- 
ciation to Dr. and Mrs. Dittrick, to Mrs. Dittrick who has worked hard 
in planning for us but was unable to be with us during the course of 
the meeting. 

| The audience rose and applauded. | 

President McDaniel: As 1 declare this forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Medical Library Association at an end, I ask you to accept my heart- 
felt thanks for this spiritually rewarding torture that you have treated 
me to, and to try to follow, as I do, the injunction of old Francis Bacon: 
“Walk not with leaden sandals.” 

| The meeting adjourned at four-thirty o'clock. | 
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Editorials 


MAKE THE BULLETIN YOUR PUBLICATION 


HE ApRriL issue of the BULLETIN, was, of necessity, placed in the hands 

of a new publisher and the current issue sees additional changes 

put into effect. The Publication Committee, at the recommendation 
of the Editor, now includes an Associate Editor as well. Each editor will 
carry a share of the responsibility which in years past has weighed heavily 
upon one person. The Committee members have been selected because of 
their abilities and their interest in their publication, and, to some extent, 
because of geographical location. Each committee member is being asked 
to undertake a specific task. It is hoped, further, that the membership at 
large will be willing to share in the responsibility of this important Asso- 
ciation activity. 

Whatever the attitude of the individual member in the past—and it is 
recognized that there has been constructive criticism, appreciation, and 
in some cases perhaps semi-indifference—it is hoped that the Committee 
may call upon the membership as a whole for active participation. Mem- 
bers may aid by reading the Buttetin in detail, by suggesting subjects 
for study and the names of persons capable and willing to undertake 
such projects, and finally by submitting articles, reviews, and news items 
upon their own initiative. These will be carefully sifted and ‘acted upon 
by the Editorial Committee. It is to be hoped that erudite members will 
continue to contribute of their knowledge in the future as in the past, but 
it is also considered desirable to have new names and ideas appearing 
within the pages of the publication. Let it not be said that medical libra- 
rians do not write. Rather let us have a backlog of material awaiting 
publication of such a caliber that no one issue may be weaker than an- 
other. To the end, then, that your BuLLeTIN may continue to represent 
the high standard of professional leadership it has always maintained and 
that it may continue to serve the needs of the Association membership, 
your co-operation is solicited. 

With the change in publisher, there will be changes in format from 
time to time. Readers are urged to bear with us until these are deter- 
mined to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Committee desires to express its appreciation to the outgoing 
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officers, in particular to the Secretary, Miss Heath Babcock, who has 
spent many hours in bringing the Transactions to their present state of 
perfection. 


THE FARMINGTON PLAN 


The world of scholarship is being snowed under by an avalanche of 
publications. Hard as it is to keep up with the material published in one’s 
own country, it has become practically impossible to stay abreast of pub- 
lication thruout the world. Even before the war this was a problem; now, 
with the breakdown of ordinary means of acquiring European and 
Asiatic books and journals, the task has become too much for any insti- 
‘tion by itself. For this reason, the librarians of Harvard and Princeton, 
Mr. Keyes D. Metcalfe and Mr. Julian Boyd respectively, and Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, representing the State Department, met in Farmington 
in Connecticut in 1942 to work out a co-operative purchasing plan which 
would insure the appearance in some library in the United States “of one 
copy of every book published anywhere in the world, which might con- 
ceivably be of interest to a research worker in America.” 

The method by which this plan would probably operate is, in brief, as 
follows: Each co-operating library will be given an area of knowledge, 
and will assume responsibility for complete coverage of this area. The 
books will be purchased co-operatively, as in the present Library of Con- 
gress Cooperative Acquisition Program, and be divided by a committee. 
To start with, only material in the Latin alphabet will be considered. 

Will this plan work? It is unfortunately true that many such schemes 
have existed in the past, but that not a single one conceived on so grandiose 
a plan has ever been successful. Will the Farmington scheme be any 
more successful ? 

In the case of medical libraries, except for the very largest, such as the 
Army Medical Library or the New York Academy of Medicine, the areas 
for which the libraries could afford to assume responsibility would un- 
doubtedly be very small in scope. Budgetary difficulties would see to that. 
This would make the entire plan difficult to administer, because of over- 
‘ lapping subjects and the necessity for deciding in a great many cases the 
particular library to which the book should go. Even so, the library col- 
lections would soon outgrow the quarters assigned to them, and very 
soon thereafter the extra quarters assigned to them. In a short time then, 
the cost of caring for the books would be much larger than the cost of 
the books themselves. 

The practical difficulties in the Farmington plan are great and very 
apparent. Some, method, however, must be arrived at to bring order out 
of present chaotic, individualistic acquisitions policies. It is to be hoped 
that some plan will be formulated which will be practicable. Medical 
librarians will follow the subject with great interest. 





Association News 


THE 1948 MEETING 


Following a request by President Cunningham, and sentiments expressed at 
the Cleveland meeting, the Philadelphia members extended to the Executive 
Committee an invitation to hold the 5oth anniversary meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, the city of the Association’s birth. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by the Committee, under its constitutional powers, and the meeting is 
scheduled to be held May 28-30, 1948. President Cunningham has appointed 
Miss Clara Manson, Assistant Librarian of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, as Chairman of the Committee on Program and Entertainment. She 
will be assisted by local and non-local members, whose names will be announced 
shortly. Mr. McDaniel, Librarian of the College, will serve as liaison between 
the program and entertainment sections of the committee. 


GREAT HONOR TO MEMBER OF ASSOCIATION. 
MISS BERTHA B. HALLAM NAMED PORTLAND'S 
CITIZEN OF WEEK 


Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Librarian, University of Oregon Medical School 
Library, was proclaimed Citizen of the Week in Portland, July 27-August 2, 
1947. The citation, which appeared on all street cars in Portland, under a 
picture of Miss Hallam, read: 

“Citizen of the Week, Miss Bertua Hartam, Head Librarian, 
U. of O. Medical School Library. 

Miss Hallam for twenty-eight years has aided thousands of 
doctors, medical students and nurses in their use of the medical 
school library. Through her courtesy, helpfulness and efficiency 
she makes a valuable contribution to the dissemination of medical 
knowledge in Portland, and Oregon.” 

Miss Hallam received her B.A. degree from the University of Oregon, and 
has been librarian of the University’s Medical School Library since its organi- 
zation in 1919. She has held many offices in the Medical Library Association; 
being at present Chairman of the important Finance Committee. She has also 
been Treasurer of the Association, a member of the Executive Committee, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. She is well known in the Pacific North- 
west for her untiring, gracious, and efficient service. Those medical librarians 
who attended the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association in Port- 
land in 1940 remember the gracious efficiency of Miss Hallam. All medical 
librarians share in the reflected glory of Miss Hallam’s great honor. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED AT 
MEETINGS CALLED BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Scott Adams, Acting The Librarian, Army Medical Library, repre- 
sented the Medical Library Association at a series of meetings called by the 
U. S. Department of State to explain the foreign policy of the United States to 
representatives of selected organizations. These meetings were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. during the first week of June, 1947. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


According to the rules of the Council of National Library Associations, the 
delegates of an Association always are: the President, the immediate Past- 
President, or two representatives selected by them. Representing the Medical 
Library Association at a meeting of the .Council held at the Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, Calif., July 2, 1947, were for the President: Miss Anna 
Kennedy, Librarian, Alameda County Medical Association Library, Oakland, 
California, and for the Past-President: Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical 
Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


UNESCO AND THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Medical Library Association was represented at a special meeting held 
in connection with the Conference of the American Library Association in. San 


Francisco, July, 1947, by Mr. Scott Adams and Dr. Sanford V. Larkey. The 
meeting was held to enable librarians interested in international library rela- 
tions and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion to hear Dr. Theodore Besterman, Counsellor of the Bibliographical and 
Library Centre of UNESCO, discuss the library program of that organization. 





Committees 


Membership Committee 
Dr. W. A. FitzGerald, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 
Miss Mary Ament, Houston, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Miss M. E. Cranny, Omaha, Neb. 
Alderson Fry, Seattle, Wash. 
Miss Nora Lock, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ella Moyers, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Publication Committee 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chicago, Ill., Chairman. 
W. D. Postell, New Orleans, La., Editor. 
Miss Estelle Brodman, New York, N. Y., Associate Editor. 
Mrs, Ella Moyers, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Florence E. Turner, Boston, Mass. 


Finance Committee 
Miss Bertha Hallam, Portland, Ore., Chairman. 
Miss Anna C. Holt, Boston, Mass. 
J. Wesley Draper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Committee on Medical Library Methods 
Miss Mildred R. Crowe, Birmingham, Ala., Chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth Carr, Chicago, IIl. 
Miss Helen Field, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Eleanor G. Steinke, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss E. Louise Williams, Jackson, Miss. 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
James F. Ballard, Boston, Mass., Chairman. 
Miss Marjorie J. Darrach, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Anna C. Holt, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Mildred E. Walter, Rochester, N. Y. 


Program and Entertainment Committee 
Miss Clara Manson, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 
W. B. McDaniel, II, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee on a Training Program for Medical Librarianship 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall, New Orleans, La., Chairman. 
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Committee On Exchange 
Miss Mildred E. Walter, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman. 


Placement Adviser 
Mrs. Breed Robinson, Baltimore, Md. 


Committee on Inter-library Loans 
George L, Banay, Worcester, Mass., Chairman. 


Committee on Co-ordinated Abstracting Service for the Field of Clinical 
Medicine 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Nashville, Tenn., Chairman. 
Miss Janet Doe, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Eleanor Fair, New York, N. Y. 
W. B. McDaniel, II, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee on Awards for Outstanding Achievement in Medical Librarianship 
Thomas E. Keys, Rochester, Minn., Chairman. 
Miss Edith R. Gordon, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Miss Ruth Harlemert, Seattle, Wash. 
Sanford V. Larkey, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Wilma Troxel, Chicago, Ill. 


Hospitality Committee for New Members 
Miss Charlotte Coffman, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 


Delegate to Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chicago, III. 


Delegate to Co-operate with American Book Center 
Miss Eleanor Fair, New York, N. Y. 


Committee on International and National Co-operation 
Miss Janet Doe, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
Scott Adams, Washington, D, C. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sanford V. Larkey, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall, New Orleans, La. 


Delegate to the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Coffyn, Washington, D. C. 


Committee on the Medical Library Handbook 
Miss Janet Doe, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 


Delegates to the Council of National Library Associations 
The President 
Mrs. Eileen R, Cunningham, Nashville, Tenn. 
The Past-President 
W. B. McDaniel, II, Philadelphia, Pa. 








